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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
pe the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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TERMITES: THE FIRST CIVILIZED PEOPLE 
BY F. K. NOYES 
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WO pickets, thrown out by armies 

which were always in the field, 
stumbled toward each other through a 
tangle of undergrowth. The weapons 
which they bore were surprising and 
dangerous. One was armed with a pair 
of shears, enormously out of proportion 
to the size of the bearer; the other car- 
ried a great pair of nippers, or calipers, 
shaped like ice-tongs. Both were clad in 
armor, made, like their weapons, of 
chitin, a substance harder than stone and 
more durable than steel. 

Nature and civilization had united to 
produce, in the soldiers that now ap- 
proached each other, the most highly 
specialized living engines of combat ever 
developed, for their armament was a 
part of themselves, and it had modified 
the whole structure of their bodies. Their 
weapons of encounter were attached to 
their heads, which had been developed 
to sustain the weight imposed upon them 
till they were half as long as the remain- 
ing portion of the creatures. -Indeed, if 
the fighting equipment of these soldiers, 
including the head which operated it, the 
stomach which maintained it, and the 
legs which bore it into action, were to be 
deducted from the total bu'k, literally 
nothing would be left of either one. 
Strangely enough, both soldiers suffered 
from the loss of two senses; for to the 
deafness which is the lot of all their 
people Nature had added the deprivation 
of sight, the office of both missing senses 
being filled by a pair of long, delicate 
feelers, 


-were set fast 


As the creatures met, their feelers 
came in contact; though blind and deaf, 
they knew in some mysterious way that 
they were enemies, and at once they 
closed. It was a combat in which quar- 
ter was neither asked nor expected. The 
scissors-bearer no sooner felt his enemy’s 
feeler than he nipped it off. Though 
the wound caused excruciating pain, the 
other advanced unflinchingly. His nip- 
pers crushed through the scissors-bear- 
er’s coat of mail and buried themselves 
in his antagonist’s vitals, where they 
locked. It was now only a matter of 
time before the scissors-bearer must suc- 
cumb to this wound; but he was grimly 
determined that his enemy should perish 
with him, and, writhing about in that 
cruel hold, he sheared off the caliper- 
bearer’s remaining feeler, then his legs, 
and finally he sliced up his enemy’s body, 
bit by bit, till nothing remained but the 
calipers themselves. Those, however, 
in the scissors-bearer’s 
bowels, so firmly that not the most skill- 
ful surgeon could make them relax. 

Overcome from his exertions and the 
torture of his wound, the scissors-bearer 
had not the strength to drag himself 
away from the field of action, where 
he threshed about, suffering increasing 
agonies from his dead enemy’s grip, until 
finally death brought relief to him, also. 
Both soldiers had carried their mission 
to its highest fulfillment; each had ex- 
terminated an enemy, though at the cost 
of his own life. 


: 
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‘That these creatures are termites, little 
insects related to the dragon-fly, is but 
a detail. Had like courage, fortitude 
under extreme pain, and utter devotion 
to duty been displayed in a combat be- 
tween men, the champions would rank 
with Scevola and Arnold von Winkel- 
ried. Their names would be glorified 
down the ages; legend, history, and song 
would vie in doing them honor. There 
are those who hope that the sympathies 
of men will continue to broaden; that 
some time they may no longer regard 
themselves as the center of the universe, 
but will rather regard the universe as 
centered in themselves. When that time 
comes they will not gauge the importance 
of an event by the manner in which it 
affects their own interests nor proportion 
their estimate of moral qualities accord- 
ing to the size of the creature which ex- 
hibits them. In that day, rather, men 
will joyfully welcome what is noble as 
they meet it, just as the jewel merchant 
prizes the pearl, whether he find it in a 
plush case or in an oyster’s shell. 

But these termites themselves, had 
they the power of words, would proba- 
bly be the first to disclaim any glory for 
what they had done. They belonged to 
a civilization which had set them aside 
to police and protect the community, and 
they laid down their lives in simple ful- 
fillment of their duty as good citizens 
and guardians of the peace. Between 
the combatants there was probably no 
ill-will; each had simply recognized the 
other as the member of a foreign state; 
each considered that the other had no 
business being where he was, and each 
died in the effort to drive off an aggres- 
sor. Countless generations of fighting 
ancestry had molded their physique and 
their character to the requirements of 
battle, till at last a creature had evolved 
which was quite different from the other 
classes of citizens in the community—a 
creature, indeed, which was fitted for 
nothing but war. 

The civilization which, under the laws 
of Nature, had produced these “born 
soldiers” is incomparably the oldest in 
the world. When man was nothing but 
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a chattering, apelike creature, his only 
tool a club, this civilization had reached 
the fullest development necessary for the 
welfare of its citizens. Scores of thou- 
sands of years before the Chaldeans put 
up the first hovel of sun-dried mud and 
began to scratch a crop out of the fertile 
soil of Mesopotamia, the termites had 
their cities, their crops, their cleared 
fields, their public roads, their standing 
armies, their workers, even their pets. 
To endeavor, in this brief article, to de- 
scribe a civilization so extensive and 
highly developed as that of the termite 
people would be like endeavoring to 
condense Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” into the space of two newspaper 
columns. Aside from suggesting their 
moral training and their antiquity as 
civilized beings, as has already been 
done, it is possible here to attempt noth- 
ing more than merely to indicate some 
of the most interesting phases of the 
termite civilization, especially at those 
points where it comes into contact with 
that of the newcomer, man. The hitherto 
unpublished facts here cited are based 
on the results of an investigation upon 
the termites, conducted some years ago 
in the Dutch East Indies by Mr. David 
Fairchild, now chief explorer in charge 
of foreign seed and plant introduction, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The first thing which impresses the 
observer of the termite is that their en- 
tire civilization has been reared without 
the aid of hands. In place of those 
wonderfully versatile members, the chief 
agents in carrying out the will of man, 
the termite has only its jaws. A man’s 
hands can fashion the tools to do the 
work which his hands themselves cannot 
do, while the termite’s jaws are unable 
to perform the like service for their 
master. Thus the termite has to do 
much the same work as man, with a 
greatly inferior physical equipment for 
the tasks; and, in addition, Nature has 
decreed that it shall not be able to make 
up for its physical deficiencies by the 
artificial aid which tools would afford. 
As a result the termites have to cultivate 
their fields with their jaws; they have 
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to lay their roads with their jaws and 
their feet. When they build, every bit 
of material must be carried in the mouths 
of the laborers to its proper place and 
fastened there by their jaws; when they 
go into battle, their jaws again are their 
weapons. In performing all these mani- 
fold tasks, the only help which Nature 
has given the termite is to codperate with 
their civilization in specializing the jaws 
of the various classes in the community, 
those of the soldiers being made into cut- 
ting and gripping weapons much larger 
and heavier than the sawlike implements 
of the workers. 

The termites inhabit the warm coun- 
tries throughout the world, extending, in 
the United States, as far north as the 
District of Columbia, though their civili- 
zation is found in its fullest development 
more nearly to the equator. 

The termite commonwealth, like those 
of the ancient Greeks, the allies of the 
Hanseatic League, and the Italian repub- 
lics of the Middle Ages, is a city-state. 
Their cities, however, are constructed 
on far different principles from any built 
by man, for their streets are placed one 
above the other, sometimes no less than 
forty street levels being found in one 
city, half of which are underground. 
The building material is the same as that 
of which Nineveh, Babylon, and other 
great cities of the ancient East were con- 
structed, namely, sun-dried mud. The 
workers carry small quantities of this 
material, while it is still moist, in their 
jaws, and with their jaws, also, they 
spread and mold it in the place where it 
is to fit, rendering all firm by pressing 
the surface lightly with their forefeet. 

No matter how numerous the distinct 
masses of clay composing these walls 
may be, when finished they have been 
united into one single layer—smooth, 
solid, and as hard as many kinds of free- 
stone. Each tier of streets, separately 
examined, shows frequent broad esplan- 
ades, squares, and malls, where several 
highways unite, while the vaulted roofs 
which bear the weight of the tiers of 
streets above are supported by walls, and 
occasionally by pillars and buttresses. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note 
that two great architectural principles 
which man was very late in discover- 
ing—the principles of the arch and of 
the buttress—were employed by these 
first city-builders when our own fore- 
fathers were sleeping in trees or huddling 
in caves, too ignorant even to wattle a 
hut. 

In order to render the nation as secure 
as possible from its enemies, the streets of 
the termite city are patrolled by bands of 
soldiers, while garrisons are maintained 
at strategic points in constant readiness 
to repel invasion. As a further defense, 
the whole city is walled in on the top 
and bottom, so that when finished it pre- 
sents the appearance of a mound of 
earth, which is sometimes as large as a 
small house. Owing to the fact that the 
whole interior of the city is thus shut 
out from the light of day, human in- 
vestigators have found it impossible ac- 
curately to measure the total length of 
the streets in a termite city, but it is not 
at all unlikely that even one of the 
smaller one—no larger, perhaps, than a 
Saratoga trunk—may contain from one 
hundred to two hundred miles of public 
highway. However, it is not fair to 
the termite to reckon its achievements 
in architecture, engineering, and road- 
building by our scale of measurement, 
for a termite worker is only about a 
quarter of an inch in length. Thus a 
man who is, say, five feet nine inches 
tall is two hundred and seventy-six times 
taller than the largest termite worker is 
long. On this basis, if man should at- 
tempt the erection of a building on the 
same relative plan and proportion as 
those built by the great termite nations 
of Africa, he would have to put up a 
sky-scraper a mile square and more than 
a mile and a quarter high, extending half 
a mile or more into the earth, and con- 
taining at least 50,000 miles of streets! 
Not the least architectural wonder of 
this building would be the huge arches, 


-springing over hundreds of market- 


places and squares, with a sweep of no 
less than forty-eight feet. 
Radiating from such a city stronghold 
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of the termite nation, a number of state 
roads extend in several directions, some- 
times for a distance of several hundred 
yards. If the United States government 
were to construct its Federal pikes on 
the same relative scale as that of the 
termite state roads, the specifications 
would call for a series of highways each 
something more than 100 miles in length, 
with pavements laid as smooth and com- 
pact as concrete, and covered in with a 
wall and an arched roof from six to ten 
feet thick. The roof would be about fif- 
teen feet from the ground to the highest 
point of the arch, and the walls would 
be from twenty to thirty feet apart, al- 
lowing room for a pavement amply wide 
enough to accommodate a multitude of 
orderly foot passengers. 

From beginning to end, the termite 
state roads, like the streets of the ter- 
mite capital, are patrolled by soldiers. 
Although these guardians are both blind 
and deaf, no breach can be made in 
the walls without their receiving instant 
news of the fact. Regiment upon regi-, 
ment of soldiers are despatched at once 
to the point of danger and formed in a 
defensive cordon about the breach while 
the workers repair the walls, a task 
which takes them only a few moments 
to complete. 

Investigators who have purposely 
broken in portions of the walls about 
the termite highway, in order to observe 
the actions of the insects, assert that in 
less than a minute after the breach has 
been made several thousand soldiers 
have hurried to the spot ready for ac- 
tion, and the clash of their weapons 
against the roadway is distinctly audi- 
ble, even to the dull human ear, to which 
the sound seems like a brisk rustling tap 
continually repeated. Though a single 
termite soldier is quite insignificant, an 
attack in force is to be dreaded by even 
the largest animals, as these insect sol- 
diers are absolutely fearless and in battle 
are ferocious to the highest degree. 

When the soldier has once fastened 
its nippers into an enemy nothing can 
get them out again. The insect itself 
may be torn away, but its nippers will 


remain set. So firm is the hold of the 
soldier termites that they were once used 
by the natives of Java to sew up their 
wounds. The soldier termite is applied 
to the cut, and when it takes hold it is 
broken off, the nippers remaining as a 
stitch which brings the two lips of the 
wound together. As the wound heals, the 
skin naturally withdraws from around 
the nippers, and thus they eventually be- 
come so loosened that they drop out. 
Aside from these nippers, another vari- 
ety of termites is armed with shears, as 
already indicated, while still another 
variety is provided with a squirt-gun, 
through which it sprays an antagonist 
with a liquid that causes intense pain. 
Certain species of termites even have a 
combination of two or more of these 
various weapons. 

With such formidably armed defend- 
ers as these, the creatures who care to 
meddle with the walled roads of the 
termite nations are few indeed, and no 
matter what the length of their highways 
may be, it is seldom that they are broken 
in upon. The purpose of the termite 
roads, like the primary purpose of al 
roads, is to provide food for the city 
upon which they converge. The food 
of adult termites is dead wood, and in 
search of this they will extend their 
highways to an indefinite distance, over 
rocks, and through all entanglements. 
When the road-builders come to a tree 
which is sound at the base but dead at 
the top, they are made aware, by some 
subtle sixth sense, that their food awaits 
them beyond the lower branches, and at 
once the road is continued—causeway, 
walls, roof, and all—straight up the 
trunk of the tree, sometimes for a height 
of eighty feet, till the dead wood is 
encountered. In consuming wood the 
termite is very careful not to eat a hole 
clear through it. The wood may be 


honey-combed with their borings, but to 
outward seeming it is still as sound as 
ever, and not until one takes hold of it. 
only to find that it crumbles at the slight- 
est touch, is one aware that it has been 
eaten out. 

All dressed timber, such as that which 
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enters into houses, ships, and furniture, 
is also food for the termite, and in tropi- 
cal countries it is a real problem for 
man to protect that part of his property 
into which wood enters from the ravages 
of these insects. In a single night the 
termites may run their road to connect 
with a dwelling, and in a very brief 
while, although everything will look un- 
changed, there may not be a chair which 
will bear the weight of a child nor a 
door which one cannot slice through with 
a paper-cutter. 

In this connection Mr. Fairchild tells 
of an incident which occurred some 
years ago, when he was in the Dutch 
East Indies investigating the termite. 
He had just finished complimenting a 
friend, on whom he was calling, upon 
the possession of an exceptionally fine 
carved oak sideboard, when his host, 
without saying a word, stuck his finger 
half a dozen times through the top of 
the piece. 

“The termites have been around,” he 
explained, wryly. 

It is a recorded fact, so the Dutch of 
Java say, that one governor general of 
Java explained a deficit in his official 
accounts by the statement that the ter- 
mites had eaten the missing guldens! 
This, of course, was an inaccurate state- 
ment of fact, unless we place a literal 
interpretation upon the current vernacu- 
lar and assume that the governor general 
had been “taking wooden money,” for 
the termites do not prey upon metal. 

Before the days of copper-sheathed 
bottoms, a sea voyage in the tropics used 
to be fraught with danger from these 
termites, which would bore the vessel 
through and through. The damage might 
not show immediately, and more than 
one termite-riddled vessel has doubtless 
put to sea, only to fall to pieces and sink, 
with all on board, at the first hard blow. 
Even today few ship-captains will allow 
live termites to be brought on board a 
vessel if they can help it, and for this 
reason scientists still have difficulty in 
importing living specimens of the insect. 

Wood, however, is not the food of all 
the termites, but only of the adults. In 
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order to supply the young termites with 
food better adapted to their delicate di- 
gestive organs, it has been necessary for 
the termite people to take up agriculture. 
On the undigested remains of the wood, 
which is their own food, the adult ter- 
mites raise a species of mushroom far 
more delicate than any known to us, 

Although the termites take tender care 
of their young, they have, properly 
speaking, no family life. While their 
city is a city in the truest sense, it is 
composed, not of a collection of fami- 
lies, but of separate inhabitants, each of 
which possesses the whole city as his 
home, rather than one little dwelling- 
place in any particular corner of the city. 
In fact, the only independent, private 
building within the city is the palace 
containing the king and queen. 

The royal palace is about as big as a 
man’s fist, and, considering the size of 
the creatures which built it, is of enor- 
mous strength. Should some unforeseen 
calamity overtake the termite state and 
utterly destroy the whole city, it is more 
than likely that the royal palace, with its 
inmates, would escape uninjured. Scien- 
tists, in searching for the termite king 
and queen, have found it necessary to 
use a hammer and chisel in order to 
break open their stronghold. A curious 
fact about the construction of the palace 
is that it never contains an exit large 
enough to allow the royal pair to leave 
it. They are literally walled up alive. 
This does not mean, however, that they 
have no communication with the outside 
world, for small passages have been left 
through which their attendants are able 
to squeeze. The king and queen are not 
able to use these, however, for they are 
as much larger than their subjects as an 
elephant is larger than a man. 

The king and queen are thus zealously 
guarded, for upon them depends the per- 
petuation of the whole state, as the queen 
lays the eggs from which both soldiers 
and workers are hatched. Although it is 
impossible for a man to take a census of 
a termite nation, it is probable that a 
good-sized city contains a million inhab- 
itants, and naturally the burden of laying 
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SIDE VIEW, NATURAL SIZE, OF A PORTION OF A TERMITE CITY, SHOWING CITY 
STREETS AND ARCHES. THIS CITY IS INHABITED BY A NATION OF EUTERMES, OR 
ANOTHER TYPE OF TERMITE CITY, LOCATED IN JAVA TERMITES HAVING JAWS WHICH OPERATE SIDEWISE, LIKE SHEARS, 
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SIDE VIEW OF A PORTION OF A TERMITE CITY IN JAVA. THE ROYAL PALACE IS IN THE LOWER 
RIGHT-HAND CORNER 


Photographs by David Fairchil& 
MUSHROOMS GROWING OUT OF AN OLD TERMITE GARDEN 
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the eggs to provide for the maintenance 
and increase of this population is very 
heavy. While it is hard to observe the 
life of a termite queen in her palace, it 
is very likely that if we could peep inside 
we would find that she spent her entire 
time laying eggs, at the rate of not less 
than one a second. As the eggs drop 
they are borne away by workers, which 
tend them till they hatch, when the little 
termites are placed in the mushroom 
beds to feed at their will until they be- 
come old enough to take their places as 
self-supporting citizens in the common- 
wealth to which they belong. 

The termite civilization, it will be ob- 
served, in some respects is superior to 
that of human beings. It contains no 
such grotesque extremes of wealth and 
poverty as afflict ours; it is never con- 
vulsed by civil strife, as far as we know; 
it is not sapped by vice or by crime; 
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and, so far from being a society based, 
as is ours, upon force, it could not exist 
for a day were its citizens not animated 
by sentiments of selflessness, comrade- 
ship, and unquestioning subordination of 
personal interests to the common good. 
The contrast with our civilization is not 
altogether favorable to the latter. On 
the other hand, it must be said, however, 
that the civilization of the most progres- 
sive races of human beings seems to be 
capable of unlimited growth, while that 
of the termites apparently attained its 
maximum development untold thousands 
upon thousands of years ago, and, so far 
as we now know, has never since made a 
forward step. Like that of the Aztecs and 
the Incas, it stopped abruptly at a certain 
point, and if it ever has to meet radically 
changed conditions it must probably per- 
ish, as its human analogues have per- 
ished. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BY HARRIS TAYLOR, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 


OR a number of years the Volta 

Bureau has conducted a_ teachers’ 
agency, which has proved of material 
value to superintendents and principals 
of schools for the deaf, parents of deaf 
children, and teachers seeking employ- 
ment. As Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, I now have charge of the 
Teachers’ Bureau. 

It is my earnest desire to make my- 
self as useful as possible to the profes- 
sion, and, to make the Teachers’ Bureau 
more effective, I ask the co-operation of 
all—superintendents, principals, parents, 
and teachers. 

Superintendents and principals of 
schools where training classes are main- 
tained may assist by giving me informa- 
tion concerning their normal students, or 
teachers in training. 

Teachers asking the aid of the Teach- 
ers’ Bureau can aid materially by in- 
forming me when they have secured 
positions. I have written seven letters 


trying to find a position for a certain 
teacher who asked me to aid her in se- 
curing a position, only to learn through 
others that she had been engaged during 
all the time of this correspondence. 

All can aid by informing me when 
they hear of a teacher temporarily out 
of employment, and by letting me know 
when they hear of capable young men 
and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for teaching the deaf. 

Teachers who wish to register with 
the Teachers’ Bureau will please write 
me at once, telling me when they are 
available for positions. It is highly 
probable that vacancies may occur in 
some schools within the next few weeks. 

I receive no remuneration for my 
services in connection with the Volta 
Bureau or the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. All the reward I ask is an oppor- 
tunity to help the cause. To the extent 
that others help me can I help them. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF THE MESA VERDE 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


HE Mesa Verde is a plateau about 

seventeen miles wide and _ thirty 
miles long in southwestern Colorado and 
northwestern New Mexico. The entire 
plateau rises from one to two thousand 
feet above its base. It is cut into two 
almost equal parts by the canyon of the 
Rio Mancos. This canyon has many 
branches, so that if you were high above 
the plateau and looked down at it, it 
would look like a large oblong cake from 
which many zigzag slices had been cut. 
“Mesa” is the Spanish word for a flat- 
topped mountain, or plateau, and “verde” 
is the Spanish word for green. The 
“Mesa Verde” really means “the green 
plateau,” and is so called because on its 
summit are many cedars, pifions, and 
scrub oaks. 

Long, long ago, in the canyons of the 
Mesa Verde lived a strange people called 
the Cliff-Dwellers. Sometimes, as the 
swift rivers were cutting the canyons in 
this plateau, certain strata or layers of 
rock were too hard to be washed away, 
so that all the canyons of the Mesa Verde 
have many overhanging ledges of rock. 
sometimes large enough to form the roof 
of a group of houses, while the ledge 
below it is broad and long enough for a 
stone floor. On these ledges, high above 
the rushing rivers, the Cliff-Dwellers 
built their houses. Steps cut in the steep 
rock walls of the canyons upward from 
the river beds and downward from the 
mesa tops led to each group of homes, 
or villages, as they are called. Ina great 
many canyons of the Rocky Mountains, 
relics of these people have been found, 
but in the Mesa Verde alone between 
two and three hundred villages have 
been discovered. 

The houses, stuck in crevices of the 
walls like swallows’ nests, were built of 
blocks of sandstone fastened together 
with a kind of clay cement. The outer 
wall of each house stretched from the 
edge of one ledge of rock to the edge of 


the next ledge. Sometimes, when the 
space between the ledges was great, a 
house would have as many as four 
stories. The stories of all the houses 
were low—never more than six feet 
high—the ceiling of one story forming 
the floor of the next. These floors and 
ceilings were made of cedar poles with 
a cement spread over them. The walls 
were plastered and now and then deco- 
rated with rude pictures and symbols. 
All the rooms were small, never more 
than eight by ten feet, and as a general 
thing even smaller. The outer rooms, 
looking out into the canyons, had win- 
dows which were tiny peep-holes, and 
the doors were often so small that the 
people living in the house had to crawl 
in on their hands and knees, 

We know very little about the furni- 
ture of these strange homes. Wooden 
pegs found stuck in the cement walls of 
certain rooms prove that they were in 
the habit of hanging up their clothing 
and hunting weapons. Mats of rushes, 
and baskets of reeds, grass, and willow, 
flat boards, supposed to be “baby-boards,” 
or cradles ; large jars, pitchers, and bowls 
of pottery; spoons and knives of bone: 
peculiar little pieces of pottery with little 
pieces of cotton wicking in them, sup- 
posed to be lamps, and shallow basins 
of baked clay in which pieces of char- 
coal have been left, and which are there- 
fore supposed to be stoves, are some of 
the things which have been found in 
many houses. 

Now and then explorers come on a 
sealed room, and when the room has 
been opened a skeleton is found lying 
on the floor. Sometimes bows and ar- 
rows are lying beside it, sometimes bro- 
ken bits of pottery. The hair on these 
bodies is of a fine texture, and in color 
is reddish-brown and black. Each skele- 
ton is well wrapped up, first in a willow 
matting, then in a rush matting, and then 
in a soft cloth made from the fibers of a 
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plant which grows in the Rockies. Burial 
grounds are also found in the canyons 
near the villages. 

In all the villages is found a small 
building which looks like the half of a 
ball. These are called “estufas,” or 
“kivas,” and are thought to be houses 
of worship. The Pueblo Indians to this 
day build these kivas, or temples. Hence 
some men believe that the Cliff-Dwellers 
were the forefathers of the Pueblos. 
The religious symbols painted on their 
walls are still used by this tribe of In- 
dians. The Pueblos also practise the 
same arts of weaving and making pot- 
tery and cement. 


On the other hand, other men believe 
that these ancient people were a race as 
different from the red men as the white 
men are. For proof, they point to their 
fine hair, to the shape of their skulls, 
and to the fact that they built their 
homes, and, unlike the Indians, stayed in 
them. These men believe that they chose 
the cliffs for their dwellings because 
they wanted to escape from their ene- 
mies, the Indians. 

Whoever they were, as a race they 
have passed away forever. Nothing is 
left of them except their empty homes 
in the canyons, hanging there desolate 
like deserted birds’ nests. 


A SEA WONDER 
BY ENFIELD JOINER 


T THE bottom of the Red Sea, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and other warm 
waters, there lives a creature without 
arms, legs, claws, eyes, ears, nose, teeth, 
or head. It has merely a large body with 
many openings in it, which may be called 
mouths, I suppose, since it is through 
these openings that the creature breathes 
and eats. It can live only in the water, 
and, while it can swim, it usually spends 
its life fastened to a rock on the ocean 
floor, or hanging to some ledge, or hid- 
den in some sea cavern. As it grows it 
makes its skeleton, which looks some- 
what like honey-comb. All the little cells 
are connected with each other by small 
canals, and through the whole body runs 
a long canal. The canals and the cells 
are all covered or lined with a certain 
slimy substance which looks like a thin 
coating of jelly, which is nothing more 
nor less than the creature’s flesh. It is 
this slime, soft and formless, which 
makes the tough, fibrous skeleton, and 
which lays the eggs which reproduce 
year after year this wonder of the sea. 
Fastened to each of the tiny cells 
which make up this creature’s body are 
small streamers, or “whips.” Through 
each cell the sea-water flows ceaselessly, 
and it is these whips waving all the time 


which keep the water in motion. As the 
water passes through the creature’s body 
its slime or flesh absorbs all the oxygen 
in the water, as well as the many tiny 
sea-plants and living animals which each 
drop of water contains. On these ani- 
mals and plants the creature feeds, not 
once or twice or three times a day, but 
every minute, day and night, without a 
moment’s rest. Unlike the fishes, large 
and small, the sea-crabs and other inhab- 
itants of the ocean, it never stirs abroad 
to seek its food; fastened to its rock, the 
water passing through it gives it life. 
Sometimes this creature is round like 
a cup, sometimes it is thin and spread 
out like a fan, and now and then it is 
tall and has branches like a tree. In 
color it is sometimes a brilliant orange, 
and then again it will be a dingy brown. 
For what purpose does such a thing 
exist? Other creatures of the sea, hun- 
grily searching for food, pass it by. 
Though its slimy flesh is dear to its fel- 
lows’ hearts, its tough skeleton makes a 
mouthful hard to swallow and almost 
impossible to digest. If once a fish dart- 
ing about above the ocean floor has had 
the strength to pull this creature from its 
rock, after he’ has tried to swallow it he 
decides next time to leave it in peace. 
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Smaller enemies, trying to enter its cells 
and feed on it from within, are kept out 
‘by the busy whips. Undisturbed by the 
denizens of the ocean, this strange crea- 
ture lives out its life. 

But now and then there comes to the 
bottom of the sea a diver. He is looking 
for colonies of these eyeless creatures. 
He tears them away from their rocks by 
the handful, for he knows that these the 
skeletons are worth great sums. 
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Perhaps this morning you picked up 
one of these skeletons as you went to 
wash your slate or take your bath. All 
the slime which had once been alive had 
been pressed out of it before it was 
bought for you, but the skeleton with its 
hundreds of empty cells was soft to your 
hand. The small yellow sponge which 
you use every day in the bath or in the 
school is the sea wonder which I have 
been telling you about. 


HOW ANIMALS DRESS THEMSELVES 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


OST people suppose that when an 
animal wakes up in the morning 
‘ it is all ready for the day’s fun or the 
day’s work, but in the case of most ani- 
mals this is a mistake. They, too, have 
to dress themselves, and though dressing 
for them consists only of some kind of 
a bath and of smoothing down and ar- 
ranging their feathers and furs, a great 
many animals are not satisfied with them- 
selves until they have done that. Some 
of them are very shy, and seek the lone- 
liest spots early in the morning; others, 
like the pet cat and dog, will spend hours 
dressing themselves on the hearth-rug. 
Birds are perhaps the neatest members 
of the animal world. A great many birds 
must have a bath every day. Some birds 
use water and some use dirt, and some 
use both water and dirt. The bathers 
in water are very particular about the 
kind of water they use. Everybody who 
has ever watched a pet canary will re- 
member how it would refuse to plunge 
in unless the water and the bath-tub were 
perfectly clean, and also how, when no- 
body seemed to be watching, it would 
first take its bath, arrange its feathers, 
and then eat the fresh seeds which had 
been given it for breakfast. Swallows 
and martins do not bathe every day, be- 
cause the only water which they will use 
is fresh rain-water. ‘Tame ducks, too, 
seem very fond of the rain-water. When 
a shower falls they ruffle up their feathers 
and let the rain soak in. Afterwards 


they smooth themselves down carefully, 
using an oil which their bodies contain 
in order to get the perfectly smooth and 
even effect in dress which they desire. 
Wild ducks, which live by the salt sea, 
will fly long distances over the land to 
get fresh water for their bath. 

The birds which use earth baths are 
very careful about the kind of soil they 
use. Larks and sparrows choose fine, 
dry, gritty dust. They splash and flutter 
in it as other birds do in the water, and 
after they have finished they carefully 
dress their rumpled plumage with their 
bills. Partridges clean themselves in 
loam. They scratch out the dirt and 
shuffle backwards in it until their feath- 
ers are full of it. Then they shake them- 
selves, and when fully dressed are as 
clean and fresh as any lady stepping 
from a white-tiled bathroom. The barn- 
yard hen bathes herself in much the same 
way, by wallowing and shaking herself 
in the dust, 

Cats, large and small, spend more time 
than any other animals at their toilettes. 
Out in the jungles, lions and tigers bathe 
and dress themselves, using their fore- 
feet, which they ‘wet, for a bath-sponge, 
and their tongues for combs, just as a 
small kitten sitting on a window-sill in 
the sun dresses herself. Sometimes the 
mother cat boxes kitty’s ears. That is 
because she hasn’t gotten her neck clean. 
Rabbits and opossums also wash their 
faces with their feet. 
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Dogs very much dislike being dirty. 
An experienced hunter has said that 
whenever his dogs fail to clean them- 
selves on bushes or grass after a day’s 
hunt, he knows that they are very tired, 
indeed. Dogs are especially particular in 
keeping their feet clean. 

Almost everybody has seen a_ horse 
and cow in a field together taking turns 
licking each other. The general belief 
is that the two are great friends, and that 
that is their way of showing their love 
for each other. That is not altogether 
true. They may be friends, but they are 
merely helping each other dress. I know 
one horse and cow which have lived in 
the same lot for several years. The 
horse is a spoiled and petted creature. 
In some way she persuades the cow to 
clean her glossy coat for her, but she 
has never been seen doing anything for 
the cow. 

The daintier animals of the forest-— 
the giraffe, the deer, the antelope—al- 
ways assist each other. Mr. Cornish, an 
Englishman, tells about one giraffe in a 
zoo in London which, when put into the 
zoo, at once washed itself all over and 
made its coat glossy and bright every- 
where except on its neck. As the weeks 
went by, the neck became several shades 


darker than the body, because the poor 
thing could not reach it with its tongue. 

The seal-skin is one of the most valu- 
able of furs. So long as the seal wears 
its own coat, it keeps it in perfect condi- 
tion by using a small comb fastened to 
its front “flipper.” 

The larger insects, ants, and bees not 
only bathe themselves, but help each 
other. A wasp, though, must depend on 
herself. A naturalist once smeared the 
wings and body of a wasp and of a bee 
with honey and set them free. Other 
bees at once came to the aid of their 
sister; but, although others of her kind 
were flying all about, the poor wasp was 
left all alone in her misery. The natu- 
ralist had finally to put her into a bottle 
of water and cleanse her by shaking her 
about. 

Rats are considered very dirty, but so 
far as themselves are concerned they are 
not. They wash and brush themselves 
like cats. Water rats especially are very 
clean. 

The more we study about animals the 
more we come to see that they have 
human traits and habits. In this matter 
of neatness and cleanliness they could 
teach some persons a very good lesson, 
indeed. 


THE STORY OF A NECKLACE 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


HEN George Washington was 

President of our country there 
lived in France a beautiful queen named 
Marie Antoinette. She was born in 
Austria, but when she was only fifteen 
years old she was married to the Dau- 
phin of France, who a few years later 
became King. As Queen of France she 
lived in one of the most beautiful houses 
in the world, set in a beautiful forest 
about thirty miles from Paris. She rode 
in a carriage which was gilded with pure 
gold and she slept in a gilded bed, but 
she was far from being happy. She was 
fond of fun and frolic, and she disliked 
being Queen very much. In the forest 


near her home she built small farm- 
houses, with a dairy and a mill, and she 
made the ladies and gentlemen of her 
court go out and play that they were all 
farmers and farmers’ wives. Her hus- 
band the King played that he was a 
miller, and Marie Antoinette herself 
made butter in the dairy. 

The mill, the dairy, all the small 
thatched cottages that were built for her 
playhouses, still stand in the forest of 
Versailles. Her carriage is still in the 
coach-house, and her bedroom in one of 
her pretty homes remains as it was when 
she lived there more than a hundred 
years ago. But things strange and terri- 
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ble happened to poor Marie Antoinette 
herself. 

At that time the people of France 
were very poor. They no longer loved 
their King and Queen. The officers 
found it very hard to collect money for 
the rulers, and so it happened that Marie 
Antoinette often had very little money 
in her purse. At that time in Paris there 
lived a jeweler named Monsieur Boeh- 
mer. He made a beautiful diamond 
necklace, which was worth four hundred 
thousand dollars, and took it to the 
Queen and asked her to buy it. Poor 
Marie Antoinette wanted it very much, 
but she hadn’t enough money to pay for 
it, and she sent Monsieur Boehmer 
away. 

A certain wicked countess who lived 
at the French court heard about the 
necklace. She hated Marie Antoinette, 
and she formed a plan by which she her- 
self would get possession of the costly 
necklace and bring great trouble to the 
Queen. She knew a man who was not 
in favor with the Queen, but who wanted 
to be. He had been sent away from all 
the Queen's parties, and he wanted very 
much to be invited again. The Countess 
Lamotte determined to make a tool of 
this man, so she told him that if he would 
only get the diamond necklace for the 
Queen, her majesty would invite him to 
return to Versailles and all the gayeties 


there. The man’s name was Cardinal 
Rohan. He was a man of influence in 
France. 


Cardinal Rohan went to see the jew- 
eler, Boehmer, and arranged to get the 
necklace. The Countess Lamotte wrote 
letters to the Cardinal about it and signed 
the Queen’s name. She even found a 
girl in Paris who looked exactly like 
Marie Antoinette, and one night, after 
having told Rohan that the Queen wished 
to talk to him, she took him to see this 
girl. The room was dark and Rohan 
never dreamed that it was not the Queen. 
After that he went to the jeweler and 
got the necklace, promising that the 
Queen would pay for it in three install- 
ments. Of course, this was not true, for 
the Queen knew nothing of the matter. 
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Now the Countess Lamotte never 
meant to give the necklace to the Queen. 
She sent her husband to England with 
it, and there he sold the four hundred 
diamonds which it contained. In the 
meantime Marie Antoinette knew noth- 
ing whatever of what was going on. 
Cardinal Rohan waited for his summons 
to return to court, and when it did not 
come he began to say disagreeable things 
about the Queen. Soon the time came 
for the jeweler to be paid, and when he 
demanded his money the King and Queen 
were both amazed. 

Then there was a trial and a great 
deal of scandal, or unpleasant talk, about 
theQueen. Monsieur Boehmer lost all his 
diamonds, the false countess was found 
guilty, and she and the Cardinal were 
both imprisoned. But it hurt the inno- 
cent Queen more than it did anybody, 
because many people believed that she 
knew and approved of Rohan’s efforts 
to get the necklace. They blamed her 
bitterly and hated her more and more. 

Some years after all this happened 
there was a great change in France, 
known as the French Revolution. The 
King and Queen and their children were 
thrown into prison, and afterwards they 
were beheaded, or guillotined, as they 
say in France. Poor Marie Antoinette 
was kept in a dark little cell in a prison 
in Paris called the Conciergerie. Day 
and night two soldiers slept in her cell, 
and the people hated her so that they 
had a mason wall up the door of her 
cell, so that in order to get out she had 
to bow low her queenly head. She was 
carried to the guillotine in a small cart, 
called a tumbrel, and as she passed 
through the streets—friendless, poor, her 
hair white from her many sorrows. 
and her heart broken—the angry people 
jeered at her. Many of them recalled 
the affair of the diamond necklace and 
talked of it as she went by. Then, in a 
few minutes, where the beautiful dia- 
monds had once circled her white neck. 
the sharp knife of the guillotine fell, and 
all the troubles of the little Austrian 
princess, whose life in France had been 
so unhappy, were ended. 
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THE MORE EFFICIENT METHODS OF AURAL MASSAGE 


BY B. ALEXANDER RANDALL, M. D., Philadelphia 


HE theme chosen could hardly be 

less novel, not only because Simeon 
in the eleventh century headed a long list 
of writers on the subject, but because 
late years have seen so many articles and 
inventions in the matter that now the 
appliances actuated by hand, mouth, hy- 
draulic, or electric power are almost as 
numerous as the users or even as the 
patients submitted to them. It is on ac- 
count of this bewildering wealth of ma- 
terial and the diversity of the views ex- 
pressed that I shall essay to winnow out 
some of the points which have best met 
the needs of my experience. Others may 
have as much right to enunciate conclu- 
sions differing from mine, but I believe 
that those who have not yet crystallized 
an experience of their own will find my 
suggestions helpful. 

Amidst the variety of apparatus there 
is some risk that the principles may be 
lost sight of and the practise consist 
mainly in turning upon the patient some 
especially commended masseur. So it is 
well to recall that the ideal form of mas- 
sage is that by the voice, even though 
few will undertake to use it rightly. Yet 
there are cases credibly reported in which 
an adult reared as a deaf-mute has had 
his vestiges of hearing so developed by a 
devoted wife’s persistent use of her voice 
that it has become possible for him to 
hear and understand an unseen speaker 
in another room. But this is an electric 
age, and that man is regarded as quite 
fossilized who undertakes to use the 
voice for any such purpose except 
through the medium of some up-to-date 
microphone. Twenty years ago a com- 
petitor for the Lanval Prize fairly proved 
that the microphone has no practical 
value for the deaf, and it is rumored that 
its inventor much prefers a big tin horn. 
Yet thousands are spent annually in ad- 
vertising the wonders wrought by such 
instruments, doubtless with a profit of 
tens of thousands to the advertisers. 

It is too generally ignored that the 


benefit of the telephone, of whatever 
form, is in “transposing” the pitch of 
the conversational voice out of its ill- 
heard register into a higher key, where 
the listener’s hearing is little, if at all, 
impaired. The magnification of the 
sound is usually a drawback, being of 
the sounds least desired, and it can be 
distinctly detrimental. The usually at- 
tenuated sounds transmitted by the tele- 
phone can be exhausting to the ear, if 
only because of the attention required to 
hear them amid any irrelevant sounds, 
especially the jarring noises sometimes 
accompanying them. The massage value 
of such tones, for which much is claimed, 
is minimal, since their pitch is often such 
as to allow them to pass directly through 
the drumhead to cause molecular vibra- 
tions at the fenestra, with little or no 
motion of the chain of ossicles. 

Most of what has been accomplished 
with massage apparatus we owe to Siegle 
(Deutsche Klinik, 1864), whose pneu- 
matic otoscope remains one of the best 
appliances at our command. A bulb ex- 
cels his earlier method of giving the 
pressure and suction, although we are 
generally wise to use no more force than 
can be obtained by the mouth; 7. e., 
probably about five pounds of positive 
and negative pressure. That the massage 
can be abused only proves its potency, 
unless it could be shown that it cannot 
be employed without excessive action. 

We are usually dealing with a de- 
pressed drum-membrane and wish to re- 
store it to its normal position and ten- 
sion. Suction rather than pressure is to 
be used; but all of our efforts to “suck 
outward” the drum-membrane avail noth- 
ing unless there is air in the tympanic 
cavity. Our lessened pressure without 
permits expansion of what air is within 
the drum-cavity to force the drumhead 
outward. Failure to secure visible mo- 
tion may not signify adhesions or rigid- 
ity—only an absence of air back of the 
tympanic membrane; hence inflation by 
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the Politzer method, or better as a rule 
by the catheter, may be a prerequisite to 
the mobilizing of the drumhead and the 
chain of ossicles by any form of pneu- 
matic massage. 

Many regard all hand-power appli- 
ances as obsolete and use and advocate 
those actuated by hydraulic, pneumatic, 
or electric motors as the only up-to-date 
instruments. Some employ massage by 
such means for five, ten, or even twenty 
minutes (a practise which cannot be 
commended), and must save themselves 
this tedious manipulation. Some regard 
’ the speed of vibration required for the 
best results to be beyond that obtainable 
by the hand. It is difficult with the Sie- 
gle actuated by handpower to get ten 
actions per second, while the other de- 
vices may much surpass this speed; and 
it is argued that the lowest tones audible 
are above 16 if not 32 per second. Still 
it is true that good results can be secured 
by the slower motions, with perhaps 
greater safety than by the more rapid; 
and I believe that brain and muscle sense 
are better controllers of the massage than 
any mechanical devices. 

On the other hand, to offset the value 
claimed for such automatic appliances as 
the electric masseurs, must be placed the 
danger of rhythmic massage. We have 
long known that the bridge is in peril on 
which too many persons or cattle are 
moving in step; and the molecular 
changes which deteriorate metals and 
other dead materials still more endanger 
living tissues. A persistently vibrating 
tuning-fork among guinea-pigs quickly 
induces cataract in their eyes (v. Stein). 
The dentist has had largely to abandon 
the use of the electric hammer, which 
beautifully compacted the gold of his fill- 
ings but killed the nerves beneath. Simi- 
lar vibrations will doubtless degenerate 
the cochleal nerve, with its ganglion cells 
and terminal organ, although the experi- 
ments of Wittmaack and others are not 
conclusive. We often find catarrhally 
deaf patients with more nerve involve- 
ment than could be expected from the 
age, the duration, or the other elements 
of the case; and the question, “Have you 
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been using an electric vibrator?” is usu- 
ally affirmatively answered, sometimes 
with the declaration that there has been 
evident loss since its use. It is easy to 
collect many parallels in the occupational 
deafness of the boiler-maker and other 
workmen, 

The vibraphone and similar devices 
put forth a decade or more ago were 
advocated, especially by the homeopaths, 
perhaps because the harm done by the 
telephone gave, by the law of similars, 
promise of benefit to the deaf. ‘Those 
who employed them found that they did 
indeed stir up the torpid ears, but that 
they soon exhausted dangerously the 
nerve-power. They silenced tinnitus (in 
cases where they did not cause it), but 
often they so reduced perception that all 
objective as well as subjective noises 
were lost. These banjo-like machines 
have lapsed into silence, to be replaced 
by simpler “buzzers,”’ one of which (as 
I was assured by its medical advocate) 
has cured a deaf queen and received at 
her hands a special medal of honor. The 
tuning-forks have been tried in this mat- 
ter of furnishing useful phono-massage, 
but, as one of our colleagues has _ re- 
ported, with results not yet satisfactory. 
Most of such appliances, like the “per- 
petual-motion machine,” lack the “‘ad- 
justment of one cog” to complete the 
perfect apparatus. Some measure of 
vibratory pneumo-massage as well as 
phono-massage has been claimed for 
many of these inventions, but careful 
testing has failed to substantiate any 
such effect in those which I studied. 

Handpower, try as we may, cannot be 
made dangerously rhythmic, and, for 
any length of séance which has seemed 
to be reasonable, has not been overtaxed 
in giving this pneumo-massage ; while the 
eye behind the speculum can measure the 
effect in motion and congestion and so 
control well the force and rapidity and 
persistence of the vibrations propagated 
through the conducting apparatus. The 
dosage may thus be determined with ac- 
curacy, and the attention be devoted to 
the ear under treatment instead of to the 
management of a complicated mechanism. 
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Yet the evil influences that make for 
the impairment of, hearing are almost 
ceaseless in their activity, while the sur- 
geon’s measures of relief are occasional 
and often much interrupted. A massage 
that can be put into the hands of the 
patient ought to be of great value, if it 
be not dangerous. Such a measure was 
given us in the “tragus-presse” of Hom- 
mel, in which pressure made in front of 
the opening of the ear intermittently is 
imparted to the drumhead within. But 
I believe that I much improved upon 
this in the “Massage by the Finger-tip” 
(Phila, Polyclinic, September 28, 1895), 
which I have long advocated. It can be 
well employed by the surgeon, the pa- 
tient, or any other, with no need for 
apparatus; and more than twenty years 
of its use has never showed me any harm 
from its free employment. It should be 
dosed in accordance with the response 
of the ear to the pneumatic speculum 
and limited to such duration, force, and 
frequency as has thus been seen to be 
expedient. Like all simple measures, it 
is easily improved upon by beginners 
who have not yet learned it, but I have 
not found a better form than that which 
I first advised. 

The tip of the (middle) finger, gener- 
ally of both hands simultaneously, is in- 
troduced into the meatus, drawing the 
tragus forward and by slight rotation 
pressed as deep as the dropped jaw will 
permit. It is most comfortably done if 
the elbows are raised before the face and 
the palms turned slightly upward. Then 
gentle pumping movement in and out 
furnishes a massage which is mainly suc- 
tion, and can be safely continued from 
thirty to sixty seconds at varying rates 
of rapidity. It can be as slow as sixty 
per minute or less, or quickened until as 
a mere tremor it is more than ten per 
second. The degree of excursion of the 
movement can regulate the force as fully 
as in the most perfect mechanical mas- 
seur. 

This measure can well be alternated 
with similar pumping by the palms, 
stretched tight as they are laid in close 
contact with the auricles and then arched 


by slight flexion of the hand. This latter 
procedure is so inconspicuous that the 
patient, as though smoothing the hair, 
can apply it unnoticed in the most public 
place to lift a burden of deafness and 
tinnitus just at the moment when such 
help is the most desired. It makes, also, 
the readiest means of relief when dizzi- 
ness and faintness occur under treat- 
ment, as by syringing, supplemented in 
the latter case, of course, by causing the 
patient to bend forward so as to bring 
the face close to the knees. A half dozen 
applications of this hand massage each 
day have seemed none too much, and have 
been most useful adjuvants to the peri- 
odic treatments by the surgeon, and they 
can advantageously be continued during 
the intermission of other measures. 

Of the more elaborate forms of mas- 
sage of the Eustachian tube by the bou- 
gie, simple or electric, I have little here 
to say, except that they are dangerous in 
even the most expert hands; but I can- 
not too strongly insist upon the value of 
the gargle as a gymnastic and massage 
of the pharynx and tubes. Medicaments 
are often poorly applied by gargling, but 
in heat we have one that can reach where 
the hot water itself does not reach, and 
its constringent effect is equalled by few 
of the drugs at our command. A strok- 
ing massage of the neck between the ear 
and the ramus of the jaw can make itself 
felt by the Eustachian tube, but it is 
rarely employed to much advantage ex- 
cept in expert hands. The wonder- 
working manipulations of the osteopath 
have never within my observation been 
availing except in extracting fees from 
the credulous. 

In closing this plea for the recognition 
of the dangers, real and common, of 
phono-massage, as well as of all pneu- 
matic or direct massage that is regular 
and rhythmic, I wish to insist that there 
is some pro and con to every measure 
which has here come under discussion, 
and, in the hands of experts who give 
unflagging attention to avoiding their 
evils, they are all capable of being used 
to the advantage of our patients. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A DEAF MOTHER 


BY HYPATIA BOYD REED 


Y LITTLE son was born five 

years ago, and at birth was as 
strong and healthy but heavier than my 
subsequent child. He had a happy dis- 
position and acute hearing. When a few 
weeks old he laughed to hear the canary 
bird sing. I had an experienced nurse, 
Mrs. B., at $15 a week, who had been 
recommended to me by a doctor, and on 
the strength of this I felt sure every- 
thing would be all right. However, sad 
to say, she did not tell me the many vital 
things a young, inexperienced mother 
not only needs but expects to be told in 
order to set her going on the right road 
in taking care of her first baby. 

I have since learned from a trained- 
nurse friend that there are nurses and 
nurses, some of them a great honor to 
the sacred profession and some who 
were never meant to be nurses. That, 
no doubt, explains why, when Mrs. B. 
left me, [ was totally ignorant of many 
things relating to the care and feeding 
of a baby, and I was further handicapped 
by the fact that I had no relatives in 
town, and my own people were miles 
away. 

Condensed milk not agreeing with the 
baby, I was told to put him on cows’ 
milk, but nothing was said about pas- 
teurizing, sterilizing, or mixed milk from 
a herd of cows. The baby’s stomach had 
already been upset by the condensed 
milk and patent medicines, and the cows’ 
milk did not seem to help matters, for T 
noticed with great fear that day by day 
my poor baby grew thinner. I worried 
over it, and my husband spoke to the 
doctor about it, but he was assured that 
baby would pick up after a little while. 

One morning the baby slept so long 
and looked so pale that I became 
alarmed. I hastily tied a red knitted 
scarf to one of the front porch posts, 
hoping thereby to attract the attention 
of a passing neighbor. In this way I 
was at once able to send a message to 
my husband, who came back with the 


doctor. He said there was a little bilious- 
ness, and the baby’s eyes showed he was 
not really sick. The doctor said to make 
the milk still weaker. Again the heavy 
days dragged on, one after the other, and 
still baby got thinner, and his poor little 
hands and feet were so cold. He no 
longer smiled, cooed, or laughed, but 
often cried out with pain. It hurt me so 
to bathe him, he was so shockingly thin. 

Over and over again I called others’ 
attention to baby’s emaciated condition; 
but they all said the same thing—that he 
would get fat in time. A famous doctor 
has said somewhere that a mother, by 
reason of the maternal instinct, can tell 
better than all the doctors, nurses, and 
close friends what ails her child—if it is 
getting better or worse. I knew each 
day that baby was thinner and weaker, 
and that something must be done. But 
what could I do? They all said the same 
thing: “Baby will pick up after awhile.” 
Supposing I had had the courage then 
to take matters into my own hands and 
telegraph my doctor-uncle to take the 
next train, and, when he arrived, have 
him thoroughly examine baby before it 
was too late? Yes, he might or might 
not have saved my little boy. Or, if I 
had been courageous enough to call in 
another doctor? But, you see, I was all 
alone in a strange city, with no relatives 
at hand. 

I became very nervous and could 
hardly sleep nights. At times I was 
nearly frantic, when I held poor little 
Charlie up to the light, studied his piti- 
ful, appealing little thin face, wept and 
hugged him for dear life, and vainly 
tried to decide what I should do. It was 
as if I was groping in the dark for an 
opening out into the road of safety, but 
in the darkness had lost my bearings. 

As my mother and my grandmother 
before me had done, I took my baby to 
bed with me, rather than let him sleep 
alone in a crib. My mother had taught 
me to do so, for she rightly reasoned 
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that my extreme sensitiveness to the 
slightest movement or sound vibration 
(my body as a whole is equally sensitive, 
which proves that the sound feeling, or 
faculty, must be latent in the muscular 
sense) would tell me whenever little 
Charlie cried or needed my attention in 
the night. 

The more I think about this the more 
I feel sure that if I had done as did a 
dear deaf friend of mine, two years ago, 
with her first-born—that is, put her baby 
to sleep in a crib by itself, as the nurse 
had taught her—lI verily believe that to- 
day | would be the most unhappy woman 
all my life long, always haunted by the 
agonizing thought that it all could have 
been prevented. At first nothing hap- 
pened to Mrs. Brown’s baby, sleeping 
alone at night in its crib, but when the 
sweet little girl was about three months 
old, fat, healthy, and happy, my friend 
woke up Christmas morning about five 
o'clock, and, as was her custom, first 
went to the baby’s crib. And oh God! 
the horror of it all, for she found her 
baby dead and cold. 

Two years later, after my boy came, 
when I was told of it—she could not 
write me about it, poor little mother—I 
went down on my knees and thanked 
God that He had spared me such terrible 
suffering of soul, for I never let my boy 
sleep alone in a crib. If he had he would 
have died during the night, as had my 
friend’s baby, and I would never have 
forgiven myself. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown were afterwards blessed with a 
second child, she followed my example 
and took her baby to bed with her in a 
roomy bed until such a time when she 
deemed the baby old enough to sleep in 
a crib, close to the bed, especially as the 
mother can hear just a little. 

But to return to my little son. He 
continued to grow thinner and the look 
of suffering in his eyes tugged terribly 
at my heart-strings, but I knew not which 
way to turn, inasmuch as everybody 
thought him all right. Then there came 
a Sunday in November, bitter cold and 
snowing. All that afternoon I noticed 
the baby’s eyes were looking upwards as 
he lay in his buggy. 


Wondering what it could mean, I 
spoke about it to a neighbor, herself a 
mother, who had just come in. She 
thought the baby was all right, and when 
she stayed to assist me in what alas! 
proved to be little Charlie’s last bath, and 
I called her attention to his cold feet and 
terrible thinness, she saw nothing wrong. 
In fact, she had seen thinner babies, who 
had come out all right. But today I 
firmly believe the poor little boy was 
even then dying, though I did not know 
it. How could 1? I had never before in 
all my life seen any one die, and in my 
girlhood my mother had shielded me 
from all sad death scenes of life. 

The signs of approaching death in my 
baby would, it seems, have been per- 
ceived by my neighbor, then in our 
house ; but she afterwards told me there 
had never been any deaths in her large 
family. After she went home I put little 
Charlie to bed for what I never dreamed 
was to be the last time. My husband and 
I had supper, and then I went to look at 
baby. He was sleeping and nothing 
looked wrong to my inexperienced eyes. 

Sut I felt unaccountably uneasy, and, 
though I had partly undressed to go to 
bed, I could not feel like lying down. 
The wonderful voice, about which I will 
explain later, distinctly told me not to 
sleep that night, but to take baby up and 
feed him again. I had the baby’s bottle 
ready right away; then I took him in my 
arms. My husband was standing close 
to me when I put the nipple of the bottle 
to the baby’s mouth. I was greatly puz- 
zled when, after several attempts, the 
baby would not or could not take the 
bottle nipple. Then a_ heart-rending 
thing happened—my husband had broken 
down and was weeping most piteously. 

Wild with fear, I hastily gave him the 
baby, and I fled out into the bitter cold 
night to my nearest friends, a highly 
respectable and honest Scottish wines 
Desperately and with all my ene 
pounded hard on their door. (They 
afterwards told me they feared the house 
was on fire.) The maiden daughter met 
me. I do not know what I said, but she 
hurried her brother-in-law after the doc- 
tor, and hastened across the street to our 
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house after me. ‘The doctor came, and 
what was this, one kind neighbor after 
another silently came in and sat down in 
the other room, which was dark. 

My husband was still in his mother’s 
rocking-chair, holding the baby, who was 
now very happy and smiling, all the 
while never taking his eyes off his 
father’s face. The doctor poured some 
whiskey down the baby’s throat. I 
looked into the faces around me, but 
could read no word of explanation in 
them. I tried to ask my husband what 
the matter was, but he only shook his 
head and wiped his eyes. Nervously I 
began to walk the floor. What, oh what 
was the matter? Again I sat down by 
my husband and watched the smiling 
baby. 

Then I saw the baby’s lower jaw drop 
and the mouth continue open. I turned 
to the doctor, called his attention to it, 
and asked what it might mean. He gave 
me no answer. I also looked at my hus- 
band for an explanation, but found none. 
One neighbor gave me a hot-water bag 
and told me to hold it to the baby’s feet. 

After awhile the doctor spoke to my 
husband, saying, “It is all over,’ whereat 
my husband hugged the baby closer and 
wept anew, as if his heart was broken. I 
rose to my feet and facing the doctor 
begged to know what he meant by “It is 
all over.” He managed to tell me in 
some way that my baby was dead. 
Dead? I could not believe it, and ac- 
cordingly put my little finger in little 
Charlie’s hand. The baby clasped it 
tightly. I called the doctor’s attention 
to it, and told him that that proved the 
baby was not dead. 

And then in a dazed way I understood 
the doctor gravely to say something 
about the reflex action of the spinal cord 
where life was gone, and all at once, as 
if in a dream, there flashed into my mind 
a scene in one of my high-school days. 
It was in the physiological lecture-room, 
and the teacher had called on me to re- 
cite, and I saw her say, “Please illustrate 
the reflex action of the spinal cord after 
death takes place.” And here was my 
own baby illustrating it. 
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I broke down, but was saved from 
utter prostration by the sight of my hus- 
band’s pitiful condition. For hours I 
vainly tried to persuade him to let me 
take the baby, but he only shook his 
head, and he held his little dead son 
closer to his bosom. It was only when 
the morning dawned that he consented 
to have little Charlie put in his buggy. 
I do not know how [ lived through those 
awful days; but, having seen my baby 
die, I was afraid for a long time after, 
afraid even to be alone, I know not why. 
3ut there is great comfort in knowing 
that our little boy had such a beautiful 
death, for he passed away smiling and 
happy. It was also a blessing in disguise 
that circumstances compelled me to do 
my household duties, for though I read 
many medical books and looked up all 
data on the signs of death (this was but 
one form of reaction), yet the necessity 
of working saved me from dangerous 
brooding and from becoming an invalid. 

Long afterwards there occurred a 
slight difference of opinion between my- 
self and a friend, as will sometimes 
happen between the very best of friends. 
This friend was an educated woman, 
whose lips I had always found easy to 
read, and it was a great pleasure to listen 
to her; but many little things betrayed 
her ignorance and lack of confidence in 
the capabilities of the deaf in general. 
This attitude on her part often hurt me 
(for I take much pride in the achieve- 
ments of my fellow-sufferers), yet I 
never in any way showed that she was 
doing us an injustice. 

But when the little disagreement above 
mentioned ended in her saying to me, 
“The people blamed you for the death 
of your first baby,” I felt as if I had 
received a very cruel, stunning blow di- 
rect in the face. I guilty of murder? 
It was too awful for words to describe, 
and she at once realized what a terrible 
thing she had said, for she put her arms 
around my neck, wept, and craved my 
pardon. 

I readily forgave her, and I have tried 
so hard to forget it all, but there were 
many days when it preyed on my mind, 
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and even now, in the stillness of night or 
day, my soul is agonized by those shock- 
ing, harrowing words, “The people 
blamed you for the death of your first 
baby.” I know it is not so, and God 
knows I did all I could in my power for 
my little boy. 

[The second baby came three years later, 
and at birth weighed five pounds. After varied 
experiences with trained nurses, all painful 


with but one exception, Mrs. Reed called upon 
her mother and matters improved. ] 


sut mother was soon called home, as 
my father needed her, and before she 
went others, through a much-mistaken 
kindness, saw to it that I had a woman 
sleep in the house nights to hear the baby 
cry. However, this woman had a very 
kind heart, and she let the baby sleep 
with me nights. Under her direction I 
used to tie a cord around my arm, and 
she would take one end of the long cord 
into her room, where she would pull it 
each night the baby cried at the same 
time for her bottle. The good woman 
soon realized that I was up before she 
had a chance to pull the cord, and after 
a few nights she told me I was thor- 
oughly competent to take care of my 
baby. She soon took her leave, and | 
thanked the Lord that I was alone in my 
home with my husband and baby. 

I would have been perfectly happy but 
for the knowledge that my erring friend, 
who in the beginning had started the talk 
of the necessity of engaging an experi- 
enced nurse to stay with me a year, had 
bespoken another similar nurse, and she 
would be installed in a few weeks. What 
could I do to frustrate the well-laid plan, 
to forestall the additional peril to my al- 
ready tottering nervous system? Bravely 
I set my wits to working. 

I had not yet found a way to cancel 
the hired-nurse engagement when the 
first hot spell of summer came on, and 
it upset baby a little, but did not make 
her sick. Still, as a precaution, the doc- 
tor advised a nurse for a few days; and, 
as kind fate would have it, she turned 
up to be the baby’s first trained nurse, 
Miss Lane. I was perfectly happy with 
her in the house. She did wonders in 


quieting my nerves and restoring most 
of my confidence, and under her bene- 
ficial influence I sent word to the experi- 
enced nurse, who had been engaged, that 
I did not need her, since I was able to 
take care of my baby myself. Then she 
called the doctor up, explained to him 
my extreme sensitiveness to sound vibra- 
tions, which enabled me to tell when 
baby kicked or cried at night, and how 
very careful I was when I took baby to 
bed with me. She also put great empha- 
sis on the fact that as far as she could 
see | was thoroughly competent to take 
care of my baby, and added that she was 
going home that night, as I did not need 
her. The doctor said it was all right, 
and thereafter he understood my charac- 
ter better, and was indeed most kind and 
encouraging. | had stood with shaking 
nerves on the edge of nervous prostra- 
tion, but this good nurse and the doctor 
pulled me back just in time by thus 
showing their faith in me. 

Hereafter I was alone with my hus- 
band and darling baby, and the quietness 
of the house and garden did wonders for 
my health. But there were days when 
I still felt too nervous to see any neigh- 
bor, and would then pull down the shades 
of certain windows, lock the doors, and 
go into the large, cool living-room. I 
loved my neighbors dearly, but the con- 
dition of my nerves demanded that I 
live in solitude as much as possible for 
awhile, or until I could get my sleeping 
gear into order again. Fora time I tried 
a pine-needle pillow, and this, with the 
abundance of fresh air at night—it al- 
most seemed as if I slept outdoors in 
those days—soon enabled me to sleep 
soundly. 

I did all my own work, as I could not 
bear the presence of hired help. The 
baby went to bed at 5.30 p. m. and slept 
good all night, until time for me to rise 
at 5.30 a. m. I used to take her up at 
10 o'clock to give her her bottle, but 
before she was seven months old she did 
not care for it, so I stopped the 10 o’clock 
feeding and let her sleep uninterruptedly 
all night. 

I had changed the library on the first 
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story into a bedroom, so that I could at 
all times easily step in to see if she was 
still awake, or sleeping. If awake, | 
would find her declaiming after a fash- 
ion to the pictures on the wall. She 
never cried, and while she was still a 
very small baby I told the doctor that | 
felt certain that she knew in some way 
that her parents were deaf, for she would 
tell me when some one was at the door. 
She never showed fear, and so must 
have known I was always near, even if 
I could not hear. She always expected 
her father to come into the library be- 
tween 9 and 10 o'clock at night, when 
she would hold out her arms to him, and 
he would carry her upstairs to our room, 
tuck her in my bed, and she would go 
right to sleep again for the rest of the 
night. 

At this time I had not entirely re- 
covered my self-confidence, and I used 
to call up the doctor weekly and inform 
him of the baby’s steady gain in weight, 
and seek his advice on this or that thing. 
He was always most patient and kind 
with me, and did all he could to keep up 
my faith in myself. It was a very hot 
summer, and I wonder now that baby 
then was never sick, but kept on steadily 
gaining in weight, and at four months 
was twelve pounds. She was so strong 
that at three months she raised herself 
to a sitting position, and with the doc- 
tor’s advice we let her sit up in a high 
chair a little while daily. She was just 
like a doll, and I had to prop her up in 
the too large chair with paper, as pillows 
made it too warm. I reasoned that a 
baby never needs medicine unless she is 
really sick, so I never gave her drugs or 
physic, as she did not need them. As 
soon as she was old enough, I gave her 
strained oatmeal jelly, strained orange 
juice and prune juice, and these kept her 
diet so well balanced that she was not 
troubled with constipation. 

Then, too, from earliest infancy she 
had been trained to sleep out on the 
porch mornings, and at night the win- 
dows were always opened. During the 
hot days she slept in a large, cool room, 
was given all the water to drink she 
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wanted, and was daily taken out into the 
garden, late in the afternoon, when it 
was not so hot. I was very careful not 
to overdress her, and I gave her sponge 
tub baths daily. 

With the coming of cool weather the 
doctor called to see baby, personally con- 
gratulated me on what he termed my 
very excellent care of baby, as he had 
once done before in a letter, and said I 
could now safely begin to gradually 
leave out the peptogenic powder from 
baby’s milk. Thus at the age of seven 
months she was taking plain, undiluted 
cows’ milk, besides the fruit juices men- 
tioned elsewhere, bread and_ butter, 
toasted rusks, soups, crackers, etc. I 
always made up my baby’s diet and time 
schedules and submitted it to the doctor. 
He always approved of them. My baby 
was never overfed, and the best proof 
of a correct diet is a healthy, satisfied, 
and growing baby. 

With the coming of the baby’s first 
winter I continued the outdoor naps on 
the porch, dressing her warmly, but not 
too warm. Qn intensely cold below-zero 
days I put a blue woolen veil over the 
opening of the buggy hood. All through 
that first winter she also slept all night 
in a very cold bedroom with the window 
open, and she had but two slight colds 
during her first year. These colds left 
her after a day’s duration. She got her 
first cold from her father, who had the 
grip, and I forbade him to kiss her on 
the mouth, but let him do so on her 
forehead. In this way she unconsciously 
formed the habit of bending her head 
for a kiss whenever any one said “Kiss 
me.” 

It was about this time that she began 
to cut her teeth, without any trouble, and 
also to creep. I was afraid to put her on 
the floor, as I feared she might hurt her- 
self, in spite of my extra good watching. 
Neither did the doctor approve of put- 
ting baby on the floor, and at his sugges- 
tion we made a “baby-pen,” and padded 
the inside. It had casters and was wide 
enough to go through the doorways from 
room to room, wherever I might be. She 
was very happy in her pen, playing with 
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her toys and tumbling all over it. Gradu- 
ally she learned to stand on her feet by 
getting hold of the sides of her pen and 
pulling herself up, and very soon was 
walking round and round it. She also 
had a walking chair for a change, when 
she tired of her pen; and, when eleven 
months old, took her first three walking 
steps alone. In the spring I put this pen 
out on the porch, and it kept her out of 
harm’s way. Long before her fourteenth 
month she was walking everywhere un- 
aided, even across the street to see her 
cows. I had to practically let everything 
go and constantly watch her, on account 
of the many automobiles scorching by on 
our street. 

With the approach of the baby’s much- 
dreaded second summer I grew anxious 
and nervous. I knew that many bottle- 
fed babies never survived their second 
summer. This summer was hot and dry, 
with no rain for three months, and there 
was much sickness all around. But baby 
kept well through it. 

It was during the baby’s second winter 
that I felt I ought to have, by this time, 
regained my self-confidence entirely ; but, 
to put it to the test, I cut my moorings, 
so to speak, and put out to sea, away 
from the good doctor’s ever-ready advice 
and help. In case of emergencies, I had 


‘nothing to fall back on but my fever 


thermometer and the knowledge of what 
I had learned in the preceding months. 
Nothing happened to baby. Once she 
had a little cold, but when I put the ther- 
mometer in her armpit her temperature 
was found to be normal, and the next 
day the cold had entirely left her. The 
days went on and I did not call up the 
doctor, and I did not see him and his 
good wife for several months, and still 
my baby continued in the very best of 
health and I began to realize that I had 
actually regained my former faith in my 
abilities. 

Though my baby has slept with me 
right along (with the coming of warmer 
weather she will sleep in a crib close to 
my bed), the very dreadful thing which 
a kind but mistaken friend feared has 


. never happened. This friend used to 


give me the “creeps” by telling me, as 
only she could, of the terrible manner in 
which her mother-in-law killed her baby 
during the night’s sleep from suffocation 
in bed. Being very nervous in those 
days, this awful story from real life had 
a fearful effect on me; but it so hap- 
pened that that same day another friend, 
who had plenty of common sense, took 
me for a walk, persuaded me to unbur- 
den my mind to her, was very kind and 
soothing, and so inspired me with confi- 
dence in myself that by the time I 
reached our house I knew that the shock- 
ing thing feared by my pessimistic friend 
would never happen to my dear baby, 
and it never has. 


I have called it “the wonderful voice,” 
partly because it is, indeed, very wonder- 
ful to me, and partly because I know of 
no better definition which would describe 
it adequately. Probably others would 
call it by different names, according as 
to how it appealed to them or how they 
viewed the matter. 

I am not a Spiritualist; I have never 
been to see a spiritual medium, nor have 
I ever attended a single seance. And so 
I repeat that I do not know just what 
the “voice” is: whether it is the voice 
of God, or my husband’s mother, or my 
own subconscious self, subjective mind, 
or soul. It is hard to tell. I only know 
that I do somehow “hear’’ it, and that 
since my little daughter came to make 
happy our lives, I often find myself lis- 
tening to the “voice” and with keen in- 
terest. 

My earliest recollections of becoming 
aware of this “voice” go back years ago, 
to a long-to-be remembered day, when 
the “voice” warned me to run out of the 
house at full speed, down the road, to 
where my father’s team of spirited horses 
were bringing home a heavy engine. My 
poor father was all but under the dread- 
ful wheels of the engine, where he had 
somehow fallen while trying to quiet his 
horses. Had I been a moment too late, 
all would have been over with him. 
Hurriedly I seized the horses and backed 
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them in such a way that my father was 
able to escape from the impending death. 

At another time the same “voice” took 
me just in time to save my only three- 
year-old baby sister from having both 
her legs cut off by a scythe in the hands 
of my father, who did not know she had 
come into the field, and was in the way of 
the scythe, but where he could not see her. 

A week before my only brother died, 
the same “voice” warned me one day on 
the way home from school that some- 
thing dreadful would happen next week 
and my graduation day at high school 
would be very sad. I felt greatly de- 
pressed all the rest of the long walk 
home, and my companion was greatly 
surprised at what I told her of the pre- 
monition and tried to cheer me up. My 
brother was buried the day of my gradu- 
ation from high school. 

The years went by, and on this or that 
occasion I again heard the “voice.” But 
it was more distinctly heard the awful 
night my little boy died. Since the birth 
of baby Lydia I have heard it oftener 
than in former years. It never frightens 
me, though I own to having at first felt 
unaccountably puzzled. ‘‘How can there 
be a voice?” I asked myself, looking 
around and wondering where it could 
come from. I do not recall a time when 
I heard it in the presence of company, 
but I hear it rather in quietness and se- 
clusion. 

Sometimes the voice would say, ‘Baby 
is crying now; go to her.” And I would 
hurry into the darkened room, turn on 
the electric light to get a look at baby, 
and instantly turn it off again, then pat 
my baby and soothe her; and I would 
keep my hand on her back or shoulder, 
to feel whether she was still crying, or 
had gone to sleep again. 

When Lydia was ten months old she 
could get hold of many things in spite of 
my watchfulness, and could also take 
some things apart. She had not yet fully 
learned her lesson—that this or that ob- 
ject was not to be taken into her mouth. 
On one morning I was very busy and 
left her but a moment to go into another 
room. While in that room the “voice” 
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came to me, saying: “Your baby has 
something in her mouth. Quick! go to 
her right away!” I was at her side in 
an instant, and found her choking from 
an open baby bib-pin, which was at the 
back of her tongue, a little way down 
her throat. I got it safely out with my 
little finger. 

Months afterward I happened to tell 
my mother of this incident, which was 
the first time she had ever heard me 
speak of the “voice.” She was some- 
what affected and that day told me she 
had worried so much about leaving me 
alone in the house with strangers. She 
had always felt that I could take excel- 
lent care of my baby and was better off 
alone. But others, as you have seen, 
thought differently, and insisted on hav- 
ing a strange nurse in the house to hear 
for me. 

The night, however, before my mother 
went home she had a dream, and in the 
dream saw a little woman of very kindly 
bearing sitting at the foot of the bed and 
telling my mother not to be afraid or 
worried, as she, the dream-lady (who 
she could be mother did not know), 
would look after me and hear for me. I 
told my husband of this dream-lady, and, 
from the description, he felt sure it must 
have been his beloved mother; and, ac- 
cordingly, he was certain that the “voice” 
I heard was his mother’s voice. It had 
been but a dream with my mother, but it 
was a true one, for what the dream-lady 
said has come to pass. 

Lydia, like all lively and muscular 
babies, first fell out of bed when eight 
months old. Here, too, the “voice” came 
to the rescue and baby escaped unhurt. 
However, I was badly scared, and with 
shaking hand felt all over her body for 
any broken bones; but as a baby’s bones 
are mostly cartilage, she was all right. 

A few months later, just before time 


- to take Lydia from the bed in the library 


to the bed upstairs for the night, the 
“voice” called to me to hurry into the 
library. Imagine my horror to find the 
bed empty and baby nowhere to be seen. 
Terrible visions of a kidnapping flashed 
through my mind, and I nearly broke 
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down, when I began to look around the 
room again and found Lydia on the rug, 
sitting up and smiling at me. I held her 
up to the light to examine her for in- 
juries, but as she laughed and said, baby 
fashion, ““Mamma, papa, m-m, r-r, tsh, 
tsh, papa,” I knew she was all right. In- 
quiries made the next morning brought 
the explanatory information that a Ger- 
man music-band had that identical night 
passed our street, and Lydia, having 
never heard a band before, was much 
attracted by its music and got out of bed 
in the dark, but whether by her head or 
feet first I do not know. 

The “voice” now told me that it would 
be well to teach Lydia to get out of bed 
by her feet (she was a little over a year 
old then), and after two lessons she 
could do it. The next morning being a 
damp, rainy day, she took her morning 
nap in bed, while I busied myself in the 
kitchen, the door of which was ajar. 
After an hour I was surprised to feel the 
familiar stamp of her little foot on the 
floor (this was her method of calling 
either her papa or mamma, when she 
wanted us, though as a very small baby 
her way to attract our attention had been 
to pound her fists on her high chair) ; 
and, looking up, there stood Lydia in the 
doorway, and she was saying ** Mamma.” 
As soon as she was awake she got out 
of bed as I had taught her and walked 
to the kitchen to find me. After that I 
knew if anything was not just right with 
her she would get out of bed and seek 
me. 

When she was about fifteen months 
old I had occasion to write a very impor- 
tant letter, and accordingly requested my 
husband to look after Lydia. Half way 
through the letter I heard the “voice” 
and hastily started to look for my baby. 
My husband, though, soon entered the 
room with her, and he explained that he 
had missed her and could not find her 
anywhere on the first floor. Upon open- 
ing the back hall door he had found her 
at the top of the long stairs, laughing and 
looking out of the window. But her 


little feet were dangerously close to the 
edge of the steps; and, to keep her from 


becoming frightened and falling down 
the stairs, my husband kept her laughing 
the while he rapidly bounded up the steps 
and clasped her safely to his bosom. 
The baby had, unbeknown to her father, 
opened the hall door and climbed up all 
those steps—a feat we never saw her do 
and did not think her capable of doing. 
It was, indeed, a miracle that she was 
not hurt. 

The “voice” has been of service to me 
in other ways, and of this I will con- 
clude my paper with two instances. One 
lovely day I was about to visit a friend, 
but the voice suggested that I had better 
postpone doing so, as this friend had the 
grip—a fact which I did not know—and 
baby might catch it from her. Having 
occasion to go over to her house for a 
moment, my baby being left at home in 
the care of her father, I found my friend 
really suffering from the grip. 

On another occasion I had some one 
telephone for me, making such inquiries 
and messages as I desired. I was given 
the answers, but | felt far from satisfied ; 
for, according to the manner of the per- 
son telephoning for me, I felt she was 
not telling me all that had been said over 
the line. ‘The voice then told me that I 
was right in thinking something had been 
withheld from me by the person tele- 
phoning, but that she would tell me about 
it a few days later. It proved to be so; 
but I have never again felt like asking 
that same person to phone for me, for it 
hurt my feelings that she should think 
it did not matter if she kept the rest of 
the telephone talk to herself until a few 
days later. 


A Neglected Subject 


Commercial art has not received the at- 
tention it deserves. The training of the 
eye for harmony in design and in color is 
not acquired in a short time, yet is indis- 
pensable in many lines of trade, and cer- 
tainly valuable in all. Again, the aim is not 
to produce art, but to cultivate that taste 
in which we, as a nation, are notoriously 
deficient, and which has made it necessary 
for us to seek abroad many of the high- 
grade fabrics and articles of trade. Some 
phase of art, always bent toward commer- 
cial possibilities, should be studied during 
the entire course —R. G. Laird. 
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THE DEAF CHILD IN THE FAMILY’ 


HOW HIS PARENTS MAY TRAIN HIM TO GOOD HABITS AND TO A KNOWLEDGE OF 
HIS MOTHER-TONGUE BEFORE THE AGE AT WHICH HE MAY ENTER SCHOOL 


BY P. ROORDA 


Director, Instituut voor Doofstommen, Groningen, Holland; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘The Volta 
Review”’ 


HE first years of a child’s life are of 

the greatest importance for his develop- 

ment. With a child who is perfectly 
normal, both bodily and mentally, and who 
possesses the same senses, equal in number 
and in quality, as his parents and relatives 
and all those with whom he comes in contact, 
this development comes gradually and without 
any great exertion or effort. It becomes diffi- 
cult, however, when one of the senses is miss- 
ing, especially when the sense of hearing is 
absent, inasmuch as the spoken word, with 
the help of which we are accustomed to indi- 
cate and explain everything, in this case re- 
fuses its services. The parents do not know 
how to treat such a child, so that they see but 
poor fruits of the pains and exertions they 
bestow upon their offspring. 

In Holland deaf children can be sent to an 
institute or a school at the age of seven, and 
though the parents, alas! are often unwilling 
to let them go before they are two, three, or 
even more years older, I wish to confine my- 
self to the question: What can be done for the 
education and the development of the deaf 
child during the first seven years of his life? 

The time when it was thought that the un- 
educated deaf were even lower in the scale of 
God’s creatures than the animals is happily 
past. Even De Il’Epée says: “Deaf-mutes are 
in a manner reduced to the condition of brute 
animals as long as one doesn’t exert oneself 
to draw them from the thick darkness where 
they lie buried,” while Sicard declares that 
“before he has received instruction the deaf- 
mute is only a kind of walking machine, whose 
organization, with respect to what it can do, is 
inferior to that of an animal.”* No; before 
its arrival at school a deaf-mute’s intellect has 
already been much developed if the child has 
not been quite neglected or has not been kept 
or left outside home life and social life. 

Much more can, however, be done for the 
development of his faculties than is generally 
done, either because the parents do not know 
how to deal with a deaf child, or because they 
are so completely taken up by the struggle for 


*An introductory report read at the Third 
International Congress on Home Education, 
held at Brussels in August, 19I0, 

*See Th. Perrin, “Essai sur le Développe- 
ment Moral et Intellectual du Sourd-Muet,” 
etc. L. Perrin, Lyon, 1837. 


bare existence that they cannot give any special 
care and thought to their unfortunate off- 
spring. 

If a child is born deaf, the parents at first 
have not the slightest suspicion that he lacks 
one of the principal senses, perhaps the prin- 
cipal sense. Why should they suspect such a 
thing? During the first months the deaf child 
apparently differs in nothing from the normal. 
He cries like every other child; the first smile 
comes at the usual time, or perhaps a little 
later. He behaves like other children of the 
same age, at least to all appearances and if the 
parents have not examined him closely. And 
why should they do so if there are no deaf or 
blind relatives, and if, consequently, there is 
no fear in their hearts even before the child’s 
birth? Their darling stretches out his little 
arms when father or mother comes near; he 
babbles in his own way and looks with bright 
little eyes at what happens in his neighborhood 
exciting his interest. He sleeps more soundly 
than other children of the same age; that is 
true, and he seldom awakes when some noise 
is made. But isn’t one child much quieter and 
much less troublesome than another? But 
after a year, perhaps a little more, they begin 
to feel uneasy. Their sweet little child doesn’t 
speak a single word yet; his gay babbling 
ceases, or he constantly repeats the same 
sounds and sound combinations, instead of 
continually producing new ones. Perhaps he 
cannot hear very well—or can he—can he be 
deaf? 

In order to find this out, sounds must be 
produced which cause no perceptible jar or 
vibration. When one stamps upon the floor, 
strikes the table, or drops a somewhat heavy 
object, the child looks up, for he feels the 
vibrations. You must clap your hands, whis- 
tle, cry out loudly, play the violin, or sing 
behind the child’s back or when he doesn’t look 
at you. You must see if he looks at the clock 
when it strikes, and if he hears the ringing of 
the bell. 

As soon as one fears that the child cannot 
hear well, also when he has the ear-ache, run- 
ning ears, etc., one must consult a physician, 
by preference an aurist. Good treatment may 
prevent a great deal, even deafness, if medical 
assistance is called in immediately. The doc- 
tor may, moreover, be able to give good advice 
concerning the way in which the child should 
be treated so as to develop his intellectual 
faculties. 
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When the parents know for a sad certainty 
that their child is deaf, so that he cannot learn 
to talk in the usual way, they should not sit 
down in despair and consider their poor child 
as lost; they must only bestow more care and 
more time upon this child than upon the 
others. Don’t we always give more care and 
time to a child that specially wants our help? 
In this case we need not give our time to 
nursing; we must only occupy ourselves more, 
partly in a different way, with this little one. 

In many respects the mother should make 
no essential difference between her deaf child 
and the others. She should continue talking 
to him as she has done to his little brothers 
and sisters. Only she should take care, when- 
ever she can, that her face and mouth are 
turned towards the light and to the child when 
she speaks, so that whatever passes within her, 
whatever emotion she feels, finds expression 
on her face and the visible movements of the 
organs of speech can be clearly distinguished. 
The other members of the family, also—nay, 
all those who come in contact with the child— 
should behave as if he were normal; only they 
should see to it that their converse also be- 
comes as advantageous as possible ‘to his de- 


velopment. 


The bodily education of the normal deaf 
child can and must be the same as that of the 
other children. He must not receive more 
help; he must exert himself just like any other 
child; he must be made to wash and dress 
himself as soon as possible; he must render 
the same small services; he should play games, 
alone or with the others; habits of cleanliness 
should be insisted upon with the deaf child as 
with the others; he should not be made to feel 
that he differs in anything from his brothers 
and sisters. 

The development of character also should 
take place in the same way. He should receive 
the same measure of love—no more and no 
less; neither more nor less notice should be 
taken of him; he should be rewarded and pun- 
ished and receive tokens of approval and dis- 
approval; we should toy and play with him as 
if he were not deaf. Above all things we may 
not show too great indulgence; we must not 
spoil him in any respect. His hearing brothers 
and sisters should treat him like one of them. 
Let them roll about the floor with him, pet 
him, quarrel with him, and tease him, as chil- 
dren use to do. If the deaf child perceives 
that he is not punished when he is disobedi- 
ent—that he can carry his-point by crying and 
by being obstinate; that he always gets some- 
thing nice from another, but is never expected 
to give of his own; that he is more privileged 
than the others; that he is never called upon 
to render small services, but is always helped; 
that he need never wait till his turn comes; 
that he need not conduct himself like his 
brothers or sisters, or, if he perceives, which 
is yet worse, that he stands outside home life 
and is barely suffered to be in the room or 


with the others—he will become a miserable 
and wretched creature in whose neighborhood 
everybody feels unhappy, and who is a burden 
to those who come in contact with him; or he 
will become a pitiable object of neglect, not 
because of his defect, but in consequence of 
the wrong treatment or the bad treatment he 
has undergone. 

The deaf child should be unconscious of his 
defect as much as possible; he should not be 
made to consider himself as something pecu- 
liar—as an object of pity or of aversion. Hear 
what an intelligent and highly educated deaf 
lady, Mrs. A. Graham Bell, says of herself: 
“T do not remember that the fact of my deaf- 
ness was ever borne in upon me then. Of 
course I knew it, as one knows the sun is 
shining, or that it is cloudy, without its making 
any impression upon the mind. My strongest 
feeling, as regards myself and my sisters, was 
that I was eighteen months older than the 
eldest, and therefore very much wiser and 
more experienced.” 

Thus it must be; but then the later Mrs. 
Graham Bell had a very sensible mother, who 
did not show her love by bemoaning and be- 
wailing and by spoiling her child. On _ the 
contrary, she gave proof of loving her little 
daughter indeed by trying to make her feel 
her want of hearing as little as possible in 
educating and teaching her. 

For each of us the rule holds good that 
example is better than precept; but to a deaf 
child, who gets his impressions through the 
sense of sight, example is, especially during 
the first years of life, nearly everything. 
Therefore it is the bounden duty of each mem- 
ber of the family—is it not a blissful duty, 
too?—to give the deaf child a good example. 
Coarseness, slovenliness, malicious teasing, 
passionate anger, mendacity, discontent, greedi- 
ness, gluttony, laziness, indifference, immoral- 
ity should be avoided. Kindness, neatness, 
compliance with the wishes of others, quiet- 
ness, veracity, contentedness, open-handedness, 
temperance, diligence, exactness, purity of 
mind and morals should be cultivated. An 
image of the home from which he comes is 
shown by every child at his first coming to 
school. Homes ruled by love and true re- 
ligion have put their indelible stamp on the 
little one, from whom they part only because 
they see the necessity and usefulness of it. 
Stamps which speak of evil influences are 
numerous enough, alas, and equally inefface- 
able. 

The intellectual development of the child has 
hitherto not been specially mentioned. Before 
I proceed to do so, we must first bring home 
to ourselves how the deaf child receives im- 

ressions. Not through the sense of hearing. 

he sound of the word, the intonation of the 
voice, the tone in which we say something, 
does not make the least impression, any more 
than the singing of men or birds, the rustling 
of the leaves, the howling of the wind, the 
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babbling of the brook. Sound images the 
deaf child does not possess. He receives his 
impressions by the senses of sight, of touch, 
of smell, and of taste. Its eye roves from one 
object to another; he wants to take up every- 
thing with his hands; to touch and handle it, 
to smell and to taste it. Above all he wants 
to see and to feel. The spoken word which 
we receive through the ear and the eye—for 
the hearing child also looks at the moving 
mouth and at the face, the eyes, the gestures, 
the whole bearing of the speaker—can be ob- 
served by the deaf child only by the eye and, 
with well-informed parents and educators, by 
the sense of touch, 

Everything that comes to us through the 
sense of hearing is lost to the deaf child. And 
how much this is! What an immense number 
of impressions that increase our knowledge, 
form our characters, and work upon our 
minds! If one only partly realizes this, one 
cannot but see how much the deaf child must 
do without. If one, moreover, considers that 
the ear can receive impressions from all sides 
and under nearly all circumstances, one will 
be forced to acknowledge that the deaf child, 
with regard to the opportunity of development, 
lacks the principal sense. The sound which 
penetrates to us is heard, whether the source 
from which it comes is before us, behind us, 
beside us, under us, within us, outside of us, 
visible or invisible. By night we hear as well 
as by day. We may close our eyes, we may 
even clap our hands on our ears—the sound 
will penetrate. We are looking attentively at 
a thing, and in the meantime the ear receives 
the explanation given, the warning or the 
words of praise. Our hands are busy with one 
thing or the other, and at the same time we 
talk with others, hear a book read to us, a 
song sung; we hear the whistling and singing 
of the birds, the roar of the storm; we hear 
our children merrily laughing and shouting. 
And we are never, never thankful enough for 
the blessings heaped upon us in this way. 

Supposing that smell and taste are the same 
with the hearing and the deaf, we see that the 
deaf child must try to obtain through the 
senses of sight and touch what we acquire 
through the senses of hearing, sight, and touch. 
The means through which we communicate 
our thoughts to the deaf must consequently be 
visible or palpable, or both visible and palpa- 
ble; that is to say, the means of communica- 
tion must be perceptible to the sense of sight, 
or to the sense of feeling, or to both. We 
shall see later on what different means of 
communication are at our disposal. For the 
moment I will only draw your attention to a 
great difficulty which presents itself. 

When a deaf person is looking at a thing, or 
is occupied with something for which he wants 
his eyes, he cannot be instructed at the same 
time or carry on a conversation by means of 
visible signs. His attention must be drawn 
from the object he is looking at, or from his 
work, to be directed to the explanation or 
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care to his development, and, mindful of his 
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communication he is going to receive. If one 
uses a means of communication sensible to the 
touch which has a sufficient degree of accu- 
racy and reliability, one of the hands of the 
deaf person, as in the case of Helen Keller, is 
required for the communication and must 
therefore be taken from the work. One must, 
moreover, always be in the immediate vicinity. 

As has been said above, it is especially 
through the eye and through the sense of 
touch that a deaf child can be developed. So 
it is of the utmost importance to exercise and 
train these; the child must be taught accurately 
to observe the impressions received through 
them. This can be done in a great many dif- 
ferent ways. Things of the same form or 
color, small sticks of the same length, objects 
of the same weight, smooth and rough mate- 
rials, may be sorted and collected. The child 
may imitate what others do or make. This, 
which may be done by way of play, and later 
on also as an occupation, produces the most 
desirable and useful results. Every muscular 
movement voluntarily performed or held back 
increases the activity of the brain; every imi- 
tation requires observation and after this the 
voluntary performance of an action. So we 
see how important it is that a deaf child takes 
part in the common child’s games, that he 
helps mother, that he is occupied. A child 
likes to be busy the whole day doing some- 
thing or other. 

In consequence of his defect we must show 
a deaf child more than other children how 
things are to be done; we must have a little 
more patience; we must also, more than with 
hearing children, be quite certain that he has 
understood and comprehended what we want 
and that we do not require more—but also not 
less—than he can perform. 

It would lead me too far if I tried to tell 
here what a deaf child can be taught to do in 
the first seven years of his life. For the mat- 
ter of that, every good and sensible mother 
knows this well enough, and if she does not, 
she need only go to a kindergarten teacher 
and ask her advice. Allow me to repeat em- 
phatically that she should never forget to let 
her deaf child do the same as her other chil- 
Only she should give more time and 


defect, employ even more her motherly insight 
and her sound common sense. 

In order to converse with one another and 
make our thoughts known, we want a means 
of communication. What means shall we use 
with the deaf child? It must, as has been 
stated already, be perceptible to the eye or to 
the sense of touch. 

First and foremost we have natural gestures, 
such as we also use with hearing children. If 
a mother says to her child, “Come,” she at the 
same time puts out her arms, while her eyes 
and her whole bearing call the child. Thus it 
is with everything. The word alone is not 
sufficient ; in the word as such there is nothing 
wonderful, nothing that speaks to our mind. 
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If man had been deaf from the beginning of 
the world and the living race of men were 
deaf, nobody would have thought of using the 
spoken word as a means of communication, 
and we should now express our thoughts in an 
entirely different way. Because we can hear, 
and because the ear, as we have seen, is so 
excellent an organ, the most fit in all circum- 
stances and at all times to receive impressions, 
only therefore has our most usual means of 
communication been built up of sounds, pro- 
duced by one and observed by another. If 
our ear were less sensitive than it is we should 
talk in a much louder voice; if it were more 
sensitive we should pronounce our words very 
low. 

That words, taken by themselves, mean noth- 
ing has been clearly proved by Abbé C. Carton. 
He says: “Those who reflect know that the 
sense of hearing does not make us compre- 
hend language; the words, whether spoken or 
written, have no meaning in themselves. I 
could repeat to you for hours, nay, for weeks, 
a word of our language of which you do not 
know the meaning, and neither my pronounc- 
ing it nor my writing it would help you in the 
least in finding out what I mean to say by it. 

“Place a mother with her child in a room, 
separating them by a thin, opaque cloth. Let 


the mother, in this position, from early in the _ 


morning tili late in the evening, for years and 
years on end, pronounce all the words in the 
language. The child will imitate the sound he 
hears, but he will not know what is meant by 
it nor what idea it calls forth in his mother’s 
mind,” 

We only learn what a word means by the 
indications and explanations which accompany 
it. While pronouncing the word the object is 
indicated, the action is performed. By the in- 
tonation of the voice, by the expression on the 
face, by the attitude and bearing, by gestures, 
we express love, aversion, approval, affirma- 
tion, or negation and denial. In short, by all 
means possible we try to make it clear what 
we intend to say, and thousands of repetitions 
are necessary to give the child. complete pos- 
session of the language which puts him in 
communication with those who surround him. 

It stands to reason that we try the same 
with regard to the deaf child. The mother 
says “papa” and points to the father. The 
child sees that the lips are brought together, 
after which the mouth is opened. Of these 
movements it receives an image, which we 
shall call a facial image, because the various 
movements necessary for the pronunciation of 
sounds become visible chiefly on the face. 
Whenever “papa” is named the child sees the 
same facial image and connects this with his 
father. In this way he learns to read from 
the lips, and in course of time he acquires a 


>See L’abbé C. Carton: “L/instruction des 
Sourds-Mutes Mise in la Portée des Institu- 
tions Primaires et des Parents.” 
Guemare, 1850. 
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number of facial images, which he recognizes 
and distinguishes. 

By saying the word to the child over and 
over again, especially when we make him feel 
on the back of his hand the air coming out of 
the mouth in pronouncing “p,” and, if neces- 
sary, the vibrations of the vocal chords when 
producing “a,” the child may be brought to 
pronounce “papa” fairly well, and he will say 
“papa” when he sees his father. However, we 
do not always succeed in this, and the sounds 
are often wrong, because the child cannot con- 
trol his own pronunciation by the ear. The 
sounds produced can therefore not be com- 
pared with the sounds emitted by the person 
speaking to the child. Moreover the parents 
seldom have a sufficient knowledge of phonet- 
ics properly to correct the mistakes made. 

The various sounds we utter in speaking are 
all easily heard and distinguished one from the 
other. If each separate sound had an entirely 
different facial image, easily distinguishable 
from the other facial images, the child would, 
by means of these images, be brought into 
communication with every one. He would 
imitate the movements which, on his own face, 
would produce the same images, and these 
could, after some practise, be easily read by 
the persons who came into daily contact with 
the child. The movements might be made 
without producing any sound, sounds having 
no value for the deaf child. 

Different sounds have, however, the same 
facial image, as p, b, and m; t, d, and n; k, 
g, and ng (in so far as the last three are 
visible at all), whereas h does not produce a 
facial image at all, and there is but a very 
slight difference between the facial image of 
many other sounds. Mane, mate, made, pane, 
pate, paid, bane, bate are the same to a deaf 
child if at least these words are pronounced in 
a natural way and false marks of distinction 
are not purposely made. No more does it see 
any difference between hate and aid, hear and 
ear, mean, mead, meat, peat, been, bead, and 
beat, etc., whereas between paid and peat, 
made and meat, and a countless number of 
other words, only a very slight, often hardly 
perceptible, difference is to be observed. 

Just realize for a moment how enormously 
difficult it would be if we should try to teach 
a language with the help of so inaccurate and 
incomplete a means of communication. One 
might just as well try to teach a child to read, 
making use of the worst possible handwriting. 
A normal adult can read a badly written letter, 
because he has a perfect knowledge of the 
language and can gather from a few marks 
and half-legible characters what it must be. 
His intellect, his faculty of combination, makes 
up for the want of distinctness. But in the 
case of the six-year-old child who is taught 
reading, this faculty is wanting yet. Can we 
then, even for a moment, suppose that a deaf 
child can be developed in the above manner? 
Believe it who can. 

If the deaf child is in the immediate vicinity 
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of the speaker, so that not only the facial 
images can be distinguished, but also, with 
nasal sounds, the vibration of the sides of the 
nose can be felt, and, with voiced sounds, the 
vibration of the vocal chords, the sounds pro- 
duced can be much better distinguished. Ma, 
pa, and ba (pronounce in these words a like 
the a of father) have the same facial image, 
but with m vibration is felt when we place a 
finger on the side of the nose and on the 
larynx, whereas with c we feel vibration only 
on the larynx. 

Yet there are several sounds which, though 
we use both eye and hand in trying to distin- 
guish them, are so much alike that also in this 
manner we can teach the language only with 
the greatest difficulty. Moreover, there would 
always be one great drawback: the child him- 
self would not acquire a means of communica- 
tion by which he might express his own 
thoughts and by which he might make his 
wishes and feelings known. Only very few 
parents would succeed in teaching their chil- 
dren how to pronounce all the various sounds 
and their combinations. 

The language which we use and which all 
hearing persons know, is not only spoken but 
also written. For the various sounds we have 
written or printed characters, which can be 
easily distinguished. We can teach our lan- 
guage to the deaf child by means of these 
characters. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has 
tried a highly interesting experiment with 
deaf child. * 

In the school-room, to which he repaired 
every day with the child, he had the distinctly 
written name pasted on every object. He em- 
ployed script characters, and left a small space 
between the characters for the various sounds, 
as window, chair, doll, etc. The same 
names were written on small cards. He 
showed the child the card with chair written 
on it, pointing to one of the chairs. In a short 
time the child could itself point out the objects 
named on the cards, and it could also pick out 
the right card when the name of the object 
was asked. After names of things came names 
of actions, qualities, and so on, and before long 
short sentences were understood and rightly 
used by the child. 

The trouble with this method is that one 
need always have a great number of cards 
about one or make use of writing materials. 
To meet this difficulty, Graham Bell very soon 
made use of the finger alphabet at the same 
time, and spelled the names of all the objects 
taught by means of the written characters on 
the fingers. By so doing he gave the child a 
means of communication which failed only at 
a great distance and in the dark. 

For the development of a child’s intellect 
this method seems to me the best, especially 


*See A. Graham Bell: “Upon a Method of 
Teaching Language to a Very Young Con- 
genitally Deaf Child.” American Annals of 
the Deaf, April, 1883. 
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when natural gestures are not neglected and 
one also keeps talking to the child, so that the 
facial images may be recognized through the 
simultaneous use of the manual alphabet. 
There need be no fear that the child will less 
easily read from the lips afterwards, or that 
this method will spoil his speech. This de- 
pends only upon what is done most when, 
somehow and anyhow, the child is put in pos- 
session of a sufficient knowledge of language. 

The question will be asked: What is to be 
done with children who, for some reason or 
other, cannot find a sufficient home education? 
In the larger towns small schools, specially ar- 
ranged for them, may be established. In 
smaller places there is always some one who 
has neighborly love, desire, time, ability, and 
fitness enough to be a saving angel to such 
children. At a kindergarten school they can 
also learn a great deal, and the teacher, when 
she is fit for her work and has her heart in 
the right place, will have great satisfaction for 
the pains she takes. Only when children are 
entirely misplaced in their own homes, another 
home may, with the co-operation of the par- 
ents, be found for them, either in their native 
place, or, if need be, somewhere else. 

With a few schools for the deaf preparatory 
schools are connected, to which children are 
admitted when they are four or, oftener, five 
years old. 

Hitherto I have purposely spoken only of 
totally deaf children. When they have rem- 
nants of hearing these must not be left un- 
used. Now in this way, now in that, one 
should try to make such children perceive and 
distinguish various sounds. Even if the degree 
of hearing is 75 per cent of that of a normal 
ear, these children will not learn talking unless 
appropriate measures are taken as soon as 
possible; that is, as soon as one becomes aware 
that they are very hard of hearing. 

With children who became deaf after they 
had already begun to talk, the method de- 
scribed should be modified according to the 
circumstances of the case. If particular care 
is not taken, deafness is followed by dumb- 
ness, often within half a year. We should 
continue talking to such children, drawing 
their attention to the facial images and en- 
couraging them to use speech. Nobody should 
be allowed to laugh at them when they begin 
to mispronounte various sounds, for in that 
event they would lose courage and take refuge 
in silence. 

The establishment of such schools as have 
been named above will be a great boon also to 
these two classes of children. 


The times require iron-hearted men. Char- 
acter is the first essential, and character is 
founded on strong moral and religious con- 
viction.—Emperor William. 


C. R. Neillie, a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, is now the forester of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION ACT AND ITS RESULTS 


FTER the termination of the labors of the Royal Commission, 
great anxiety was felt by all connected with the education of the 
deaf as to whether its recommendations would be carried out; and, if 
so, whether this would be done without delay. As already mentioned, 
a conference of headmasters and other workers was held very shortly. 
after the report was issued; and, although no direct action was taken — 
following on it, public opinion was no doubt influenced in favor of 
speedy action. But a more direct effort was made. The president of 
the Royal Commission, Lord Egerton of Tatton, who was also presi- 
dent of the Manchester School, called a meeting of those interested 
in the work, at Manchester, with the view of taking such steps as 
might be deemed necessary for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commission. 

This conference took place on October 29, 1889. It was well at- 
tended and successful; and, as its outcome, arrangements were made 
for a deputation to meet the president of the Education Department, 
Lord Cranbrook, to urge upon the government the necessity of legis- 
lation in favor of the education of the deaf and blind. An interview 
took place on November 29, 1889, and the reasons therefor were well 
and forcibly presented by Earl Granville and representatives of the 
governing bodies of several of the principal schools. A favorable 
response was given and a promise made to endeavor to draft a bill in 
favor of the objects sought. 

Accordingly, in the next session of Parliament a bill for Scotland, 
founded on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, was in- 
troduced—first in the House of Lords, by the Marquis of Lothian, 
and subsequently in the House of Commons—passed_ successfully 
through all its stages, and became the law of the land. It came into 
operation in January, 1891. The several schools, except Donaldson’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, immediately availed themselves of its provisions. 

The similar measure concerning England and Wales passed through 
all its stages in the House of Lords and was about to be introduced 
into the House of Commons when the Conservative Government was 
superseded, and its measures therefore fell through. This event inter- 
posed further delay; but the subject was not allowed to drop. It had 
succeeded in gaining warm friends in the House, principal among 
whom was Mr. William Woodall, who had a place in the new govern- 
ment, and was thus in a position to give valuable support to a subject 
in which he had for a long time taken great interest. 

Another deputation, following on a conference held in November, 
1890, at Doncaster, had an interview with the Ministers of Education. 
This consisted mainly of headmasters of institutions, accompanied 
and supported by Lord Egerton. Its object was, amongst other things, 
to urge the desirability, in legislating on the subject, of safeguarding 
the interests of existing schools; to advise the extension of the age 
of compulsion to sixteen years, and to encourage technical instruction. 
The deputation was received most favorably, and its recommendations 
were given due weight in the resulting bill, which, as above mentioned, 
failed to pass on account of the change of government. 
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Nothing was done in the following year; but in March, 1893, a 
large and influential deputation—of which the Rev. J. W. Scarlett, 
chairman of the Doncaster School Committee, was chairman—had an 
interview with the Right Hon. Arthur D. Acland, M. P., the vice- 
president of the Council and urged immediate legislation in favor of 
compulsory education on the government. The deputation was intro- 
duced by the Duke of Westminster, who spoke strongly in favor of 
its objects, as did also the Duke of Fife. A memorandum stating the 
features of the measure desired had been agreed to, and was presented 
to Mr. Acland. Every institution, except those at Margate and Bris- 
tol, was represented in the deputation, advocates of the allied interests 
of the blind being also present. Mr. James Howard was on this occa- 
sion the spokesman for the views of the actual teachers of the deaf. 
A sympathetic reply was given to the deputation. 

I was, for the reason already mentioned, precluded from taking any 
open part in the steps taken to insure legislation; but as registrar of 
the College of Teachers and vice-president of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference Committee I had opportunities of discussing matters with our 
president, Mr. Woodall, who, when the measure was eventually taken 
up by the Liberal Government, was himself in office. By his desire 
and arrangement, shortly after the bill was brought in—which hap- 
pened in June, 1893—I had a long informal interview with Mr. Acland, 
in his private room in the House, in reference to the measure. I was 
able, on this occasion, to urge strongly the necessity of compulsion 
up to the age of sixteen years, the proposal in the bill as first drafted 
limiting it to fourteen years. The clause providing for compulsion 
was afterwards put in a more stringent form and passed at the ex- 
tended age. The bill itself, in its complete form, bears the date of 
September 12, 1893, and came into operation on January 1, 1894. 

During and previous to the discussion on the passing of the bill, the 
influence of the “religious question,’ as understood by some of the 
supporters of the Government, made itself disagreeably felt, and 
seemed at one time likely to imperil the proposal. The objection was 
that the existing schools were in alliance with the Established Church, 
and therefore “denominational schools.” But the threatened opposi- 
tion was overcome, mainly by the influence with his friends of Mr. 
Woodall—himself a Nonconformist, and holding like them, advanced 
political opinions. 

One provision was introduced into the bill, mainly due to this cause, 
which gave a good deal of trouble to the managers of the schools 
until its withdrawal in 1907. It was that all the “voluntary” schools, 
i. e., all the old institutions should provide for at least one-third of 
their income from other than public money. 

In addition to my interview with the Minister for Education, of 
whose ability and knowledge of our subject I formed a high opinion, 
I subsequently had an interesting one with the principal executive offi- 
cer of the Department, then Mr. Kekewich. This gentleman had evi- 
dently gained much knowledge of the work, and manifested great 
interest in it. He excused the dilatory action of the legislature on the 
ground of the disputes as to the systems of teaching. “How can you 
blame us for not meeting your claims, when you cannot agree among 
yourselves as to the proper mode of proceeding?” said he. This 
seemed to me a severe comment on the long and bitter disputes as to 
systems in which we had engaged. 
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The schools placed themselves under the provisions of the act, the 
last to avail itself of it being the Margate School, which did so in 1905. 
The main sources of support of the schools have since been the gov- 
ernment capitation fee of five guineas per pupil per annum and the 
payments of the local authorities for the maintenance of the children 
sent. 

As before mentioned, the initial work of arrangement and super- 
vision was entrusted to the Chief Inspector, Rev. T. W. Sharpe, and 
by his judicious management the measure commenced the career it has 
since successfully followed. The desire was fully manifested to show 
due consideration alike to the interests of the schools and the teachers ; 
and thus were obviated the evils which some had feared as likely to 
follow from non-expert control. I was surprised by the receipt, in 
December, 1894, of a letter from Mr. Sharpe in which he said, “Would 
you do us the great kindness of visiting some of the institutions for 
the deaf, which are conducted on the sign system or on the sign and 
oral combined, in the course of next spring?” I placed this matter 
before my committee, leaving the decision in their hands as to whether 
they thought it expedient to spare me from my special work for the 
purpose. At first they seemed favorable, but further consideration 
led to the fear that it might involve too lengthy an absence. I there- 
fore declined the request, with thanks for the honor done me in 
making it. I suppose, as being outside of the sphere of government 
control, and it not then being at all likely that the “Asylum” would 
come within it, I was looked upon as occupying a somewhat impartial 
position, and therefore the more eligible to do the work. This also 
was doubtless the reason which, from time to time, referred matters 
connected with the education of the deaf for my opinion. 

My own school continued to maintain its independent position for 
some time; but it became apparent eventually that not only monetary 
support from charitable sources was impaired, but that also a suffi- 
ciéri¢y’ of Cancidates to, fill vacancies was not forthcoming. Such pos- 
sibilities I had foreseen- arid’ noted; Personally: J had. no. objection to 
the reception of state aid, but of coursé the after was notone. subject 
to my decision. In the early part of my more active educational work 
the’ subject and advocacy of ‘state aid in the ‘education’ of the deaf had 
been looked upon as particularly my 

From time to time I put my committee in possession ‘of alt the infor- 
mation I could gain of the developments in the work which had been 
made possible by the increased support obtained. We, notwithstand- 
ing our less favored position in this respect, endeavored to keep abreast 
of them, and I think succeeded very well in doing so. But the sources 
of our former abundant ‘supply of candidates were drying up. Thus, 
in the midland counties, a fine and efficient school at Derby provided 
for the local wants, formerly supplied in great measure by us; and in 
1899 H. M. Inspector was calling for a special school for the eastern 
counties, whence we had, from three of them, at that time 68 children. 
In November of that year I proposed, and was allowed by the commit- 
tee, to visit some of the larger schools receiving government aid, in 
order to gain information as to the effects that had followed its recep- 
tion, and the requirements insisted on, to entitle a school for it. I had 
a very pleasant and instructive visit to five of the northern schools, 
and wrote a full report, which was printed for the committee. My 
opinion, as formed from what I had seen and heard, was quite favor- 
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able to the inclusion of our school within the scope of the provision. 
The advantages claimed and testified to by those who had participated 
in it | summed up thus: “The increased support obtained; the greater 
certainty of the current expenses being met; the saving in the expense, 
anxiety, and trouble of collecting the formerly precarious income: 
the ability to provide more efficient means of education than formerly ; 
the enlargement of the scope of work of each institution: the more 
easy retention of the children for a satisfactory period; and generally 
the wider diffusion of the advantages of a good education.” 

It had been again necessary to enlarge the Margate School, so as to 
admit of the inclusion of the children form the Old Kent Road. I 
called attention to the points in which our existing arrangements fell 
short of the government standard. In planning the extension, due 
regard was paid to this consideration, although no intention seemed 
then to exist of a desire to come within its influence. The additions 
made extended the domestic accommodation, and included what I had 
long desired, rooms for quiet recreation and reading for the elder chil- 
dren, as well as fourteen well lighted and pleasantly situated class- 
rooms, and new play-rooms of ample size. This, the fourth recon- 
struction I had witnessed, was brought into use in August, 1904. 

The difficulty of maintaining the position for so long held by the 
school as to numbers and support was gradually becoming more acute, 
and the above-mentioned additions having been made, with fully up- 
to-date requirements, it became a question as to whether full use of 
them could be made without the admission of pupils coming with the 
advantage of assistance from public funds. Without such it did not 
seem possible fully to occupy the building. The alternative was to 
confine the numbers, if sufficient came forward, to as many as the 
charity funds admitted of. After long and careful consideration, the 
committee came to the decision of applying for certification. This 
was accordingly done, and the application being acceded to, the school 
in 1905 was brought under the provisions of the Blind and Deaf Edu- 
cational Act. Thus the whole of the public agencies concerned with 
the education of the deaf in Great Britain were brought within its 
scope. 

The first children received by payment from public funds, other than 
those from Poor Law Guardians, came to us in April of that year. 

One personal matter, omitted in its proper place, I venture to give, 
owing, as I do, a debt of gratitude to those who by their action did me 
the honor to recognize thus my humble efforts. In May, 1887, I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the National Deaf-Mute College 
at Washington, to the effect that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters (L.. H. D.) had been conferred on me by the faculty of that col- 
lege, and that the announcement of the degree was received with ap- 
plause by the large audience assembled to witness the anniversary ex- 
ercises of the college. A similar honor was conferred at the same 
time on the Rev. William Stainer. The diplomas, which bear the sig- 
nature of the President of the United States, followed. The fact of 
its bestowal was mentioned by the chairman of my committee with 
approval at the public summer meeting, and the Bible was thereafter 
recognized and used by those immediately connected with the school. 
One more kindly recognition fell to me. The Council of the Associa- 
tion and Training College, Fitzroy Square, London, honored me, in 
May, 1889, by making me a Fellow of that college. 


(To be continued) 
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Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


The Value of Trade-Teaching at School 


Statistics on the deaf in Walworth County, 
Wisconsin, show that there are now living in 
that territory 52 adult deaf, a very large pro- 
portion for a county having no towns with a 
population of more than 3,000, 

Of this number, 22—12 women and 10 men— 
are married. There is one widow and one 
widower among them. It is also noted that 
five hearing men married deaf women, and two 
deaf men married hearing women. 

The remaining 30—17 women and 13 men— 
are single. 

All attended the Wisconsin School except 
three—one woman, who is a native of Ger- 
many, where she received a limited education, 
and one man and one woman who were edu- 
cated in schools for the hearing. 

These deaf persons are not all permanent 
residents of the county, but have come here 
because they can get work. Six women are 
employed as domestics in the Wisconsin School, 
one as a teacher and one as an instructor in 
calisthenics. Three men are teachers in the 
same institution. 

Six women and the same number of men 
are knitting-mill employees, and two women 
are in the laundry. Three men own and oper- 
ate farms, and one rents. One man is a house 
painter and decorator, one is a carpenter, one 
is connected with a brewery, one helps his 
mother manage her farm, one assists in con- 
ducting a confectionery store, one is a farm 
hand, three are at home, one is the. secretary 
of a cattlemen’s association, two are in the 
poor-house, and eleven are housewives. 

Now, of all these self-supporting deaf who 
‘attended the Wisconsin School, how many fol- 
lowed the trade they worked at while in school ? 
Only one! Extending this investigation to the 
State at large, it was found that out of some 
314 graduates, only about 25 followed the 
trades they worked at while in school. Were 
as complete records on hand with respect to 
the non-graduates, it is doubtful if any mate- 
rially different showing would be made. If 
anything, the presumption is that the showing 
would be still more emphatically negative. _ 

It is questionable whether it is worth while 
to spend valuable time and money digging into 
the dead past for information on this point. 

What is wanted is a more live interest in the 
present and the future on the part of the 


schools. Let them from now on keep accurate 
records of what their pupils do after leaving 
school, and they will have more reliable data 
and get far more satisfaction out of the new 
conditions than the old on which to base con- 
clusions. 

_In the case of those just now under con- 
sideration, the wonder of it all is that they 
were able to turn themselves to account in so 
many different ways, considering the little 
training and education they got at school. This 
cry for more trades is ill-advised and extrava- 
gant. Considering the age and _ intellectual 
standing of the vast majority of pupils, the 
introduction of more thorough courses in 
manual training and domestic science, with a 
judicious use of plenty of machinery, would 
better serve the purpose. The fact that the 
deaf more than the hearing will have to be 
laborers, factory hands, mechanics, and agri- 
cultural workers renders this general training 
all the more necessary, for we must never for- 
get that industrial work is as strictly educa- 
tional as the academic, and the more of both 
the better. 

Another thing: the point is often overlooked 
that up-to-date trade-teaching, which is more 
or less technical, requires more education than 
many of the deaf possess before graduation. 
If the schools make any pretense to trade- 
teaching, then it should be done in a depart- 
ment where those learning trades can devote 
all their industrial hours to them. 


The Value of Correspondence Study 


We know of two deaf young men who have 
had experience with correspondence schools, 
and both testify to the benefit they derived. 
Their object was advanced study of some 
specialty. We also know of two hearing men 
who took courses in these schools, and they, 
too, were immensely benefited. Both sooner 
or later received offers of higher positions, 
with a corresponding increase in salary. Nei- 
ther had to stop his usual work while studying, 
and that was an advantage not to be over- 
looked. In some respects the correspondence 


school has even more advantages for the deaf 
than the hearing. One is in the fact that in- 
struction is all carried on in writing, and 
another that it often results in a great im- 
provement in the comprehension and in a more 
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accurate use of language, not to mention the 
better insight it gives into the methods and 
practises of the hearing world, the keeping in 
touch with which means so much to the deaf. 
The correspondence school, too, like the busi- 
ness college, is always on the lookout for posi- 
tions for its graduates. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY 


Last year this department offered the Seniors 
and Juniors of Gallaudet College a prize of $5 
for the best essay on the question, “How Can 
the Deaf Be Best Prepared for Practical Life?” 
One object of this offer was to attract atten- 
tion to and stimulate more thought in this di- 
rection on the part of young men and women 
who will become the leaders of their class. 
From what we learn about the college students 
at Gallaudet, many of them are giving very 
little serious thought to this important subject, 
which more than any other will sooner or later 
be engaging their most strenuous efforts, for 
this hard old world is not going, to make 
smooth the path of the deaf college student 
even as much as it does that of his brothers in 
affliction. 

Three essays were sent in, by Mr. Thomas 
IL. Anderson, Miss Petra Faudrem, and Annie 
Louise Dwight, all Juniors. 

The judges, the majority of whom awarded 
the prize to Miss Dwight, were: President 
Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College ; Professor 
W. A. Cochrane, of the Literary Department 
of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, and 
Instructor J. C. Eckert, of the Industrial De- 
partment of the same institution. 

Part of the essay follows: 


How Can the Deaf Be Best Prepared for 
Practical Life? 


By Louise Dwicnt, GALLAUDET, 


The deaf should be encouraged to read. The 
best way to get children interested is by telling 
them stories and showing them pictures, then 
giving them short stories, simple enough to be 
easily understood. 

The intermediate and advanced grades should 
be required to read newspapers. They should 
be taught how to ask and answer intelligent 
questions on current events. Teach them to 
observe how the principal points in a story are 
summed up in the headlines and first para- 
graphs in newspapers, and the chances are that 
their own style of writing will become more 
concise and clear. Encourage them to read 
good books, and to compare the writing of 
different authors. 

While reading is of great importance, and 
will do much toward helping a deaf person 
understand English, it will have comparatively 
little effect on his writing. He should be re- 
quired to write a great deal. One would have 


little faith in a surgeon who acquired all his 
knowledge from books and had never seen 
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an operation performed. A college education 
is just as important for the deaf as for the 
hearing. Many hearing men without college 
training succeed in life, and many deaf men, 
with no training except that received at the 
school for the deaf, are just as successful. On 
the other hand, there are numbers of hearing 
graduates of colleges who fail in life; so it 
would be too much to expect all deaf gradu- 
ates to succeed. 

Deaf children should be taught to handle 
money. If they can earn it themselves, so 
much the better. They should be taught how 
to buy and sell articles, and how to make 
change quickly. They should learn the value 
of things they are apt to need, and learn to 
compare grades and prices by actual experience 
and buying goods. 

very school for the deaf should have a 
course in business methods. Comparatively 
few deaf persons have the advantages of a 
college education, and those who do not should 
have an opportunity to learn the common busi- 
ness forms, business letter-writing, etc. 

The deaf should be taught a trade while in 
school. When a deaf person graduates from 
an institution for the deaf, he should be fully 
prepared to earn an honest living. If he has 
been taught a trade he has little or no difficulty 
in securing employment, but an untrained deaf 
person has a hard time; because, other things 
being equal, the average employer prefers a 
hearing employee. So by all means teach the 
deaf a trade. It is not so important to teach 
them a little about everything as it is to teach 
them all about some one thing. And while you 
are teaching them to work, teach them to work 
cheerfully and that there is nothing so despi- 
cable as laziness. 

The deaf should cultivate their sense of 
humor. Teach them how to see the funny side 
of things. Teach them how to get all the 
pleasure from life possible, provided it does 
not interfere with duty. 

It may be true that some people are born 
with common sense and others without it; but, 
however little one has originally, it may be 
judiciously cultivated, and surely the deaf need 
it. The deaf should be urged to associate with 
the hearing as much as possible, and to show 
the world that the deaf are in no way inferior 
to the hearing. 

Athletics should have a prominent place in 
the education of the deaf. Games help make 
the body strong and the eye quick; they teach 
self-reliance, courage, etc. 

Deaf children should be studied and each 
one’s individuality brought out. They are all 
different. If one has a special talent, he should 
be given an opportunity and encouraged to 
cultivate it. For instance, if a boy is a natural 
mechanic and is color-blind, let him spend the 
hour set aside for painting working in the 
machine-shop. The teacher should apply to 
each child the method that best fits his dispo- 
sition, character, and ability. Methods are not 
important; the results are what count. 


* 
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To best prepare the deaf for practical life, 
they should be taught to do things by experi- 
ence and not by just learning how they are 
done. They should do actual work and learn 
all the details. 

They should have “sound minds in sound 
bodies,” 


The Deaf and Civil Service 


Three deaf men who successfully passed the 
required examination for service in the Chi- 
cago post-office were rejected, one last year 
and two this year. The chief reason given 
was that their deafness would be ‘in the way 
of their performing the work acceptably. But 
it is supposed, in the first place, that they take 
the examination for positions in which deaf- 
ness does not in any way interfere with their 
duties. Two years ago, in its contention with 
the Civil Service Commission against discrimi- 
nation shown by that body, the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf made it clear that the deaf 
do not ask for appointment to duties which 
they cannot perform. 

It is related that at the Bremerton Navy 
Yard the appointing board rejected a deaf 
man for apparently no other reason than that 
he was deaf. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the commandant, and, while the 
deaf man did not secure the position he 
sought, he was appointed to another position. 
It is simply incomprehensible why some rule 
like that is not more often observed, for there 
are doubtless hundreds of places the deaf can 
fill in the government service if they are only 
given a chance. 


The Cultural Value of Agriculture 


There is a “culture” side even to so 
“practical” a subject as agriculture. Scien- 
tific agriculture emphasizes economical 
processes, but the study of scientific agri- 
culture should do something more than 
merely give the pupil principles that he 
may apply in increasing his own material 
prosperity, important as this is. The 
deeper lesson is social rather than individ- 
ual in its reference. Waste is a crime not 
only against prosperity, but also, and more 
fundamentally, against posterity; and to 
give the young student of agriculture a 
firm grip on this fundamental principle— 
to get him to look upon uneconomical and 
wasteful practices not only as something 
which, if persisted in, may lead him to the 
poorhouse, but also, and more significantly, 
as a crime against his children’s children— 
this is the kind of outcome that the effi- 
cient teaching of agriculture should seek to 
attain.—William Chandler Bagley. 


Patrick Downey, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin School, is in the job department of a large 
printing concern at Winona, Minn. 


LITTLE STORIES OF SUCCESS 


Mr. and Mrs. Harden, of St. Louis, are men- 
tioned as being among the fortunate few of 
that city who own their own homes. Mr. 
Harden works for a tobacco house. 


Besides Frank Minego there are eleven deaf 
persons in the employ of the Selby Shoe Com- 
pany at Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. Minego has 
been with the company eighteen years. 


Mrs. Noebel, of Oshkosh, Wis., who has 
been a dressmaker since she was fifteen years 
old, has become so efficient and accomplished 
at the trade that she makes clothing for the 
best and most fashionable women in the city. 


In addition to fulfilling her household duties, 
Mrs. George Phillips, of Whitewater, Wis., has 
been engaged in the raising of ginseng, and 
finds it quite profitable. She is the only deaf 
woman we know of who has attempted this 
kind of work. 


After graduating from the Kentucky School 
and Gallaudet College, Reuben R. Herron 
learned the watchmakers’ trade at Peoria, III., 
and now, after fifteen years of working and 
saving, is the proprietor of a jewelry store at 
Lakeland, Fla. 


By practising thrift and then buying stock in 
a good business firm in Cincinnati, Charles 
Hess, of Lima, Ohio, is enabled to attend a 
technical school in Chicago, where he is pre- 
paring himself to become a mason contractor 
and _ bricklayer. 


Last spring Jake Kleinhaus, of Niles, Mich., 
purchased a small fruit farm in that vicinity, 
and put it in the hands of an experienced fruit 
grower, who operates it on shares with the 
owner. By this means Mr. Kleinhaus adds to 
his already handsome income as an assistant 
foreman in a large printing concern in the city. 


Orion M. Elliot, of Lexington, Mo., publishes 
a weekly paper for the hearing, but not satis- 
fied with such creditable success he has 
launched a paper for the deaf called The Silent 
Review. Mr. Elliot, who is a veteran news- 
paper man, had previously founded two other 
papers for the deaf, The Eye, and The Silent 
Success. 

Peter Heinz, of Dayton, Ohio, is said to be 
receiving very flattering recognition of his 
ability as a telephone repair man. He has had 
calls for his services from Richmond, Va., 
Texas, and Cuba. From the last-named country 
came an offer of $150 per month, but to Mr. 
Heinz far-off fields do not look as green as they 
do to some. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


XV 
HOW TO STUDY THE LESSON 


(For detailed outline, see the December, 1911, 
number of the REvrEw.) 


. Understand the movement. 
Study Movement Words with mirror: 
a. To see new movement. 
b. To see each movement. 
c. To see contrasts. 
. Study Movement Words with assistant, to be 
repeated by groups. 
. Study Contrast Words: 
a. With mirror, 
b. With assistant. 
Study Practise Words with assistant: 
a. To see new movement. 
b. To see each movement. 
c. To understand sentences composed from 
the words. 
d. To repeat words quickly, skipping. 


6. Study Sentences with assistant : 
a. To see (1) the sentence, then (2) its 
variations. 
b. To repeat original sentences quickly, 
skipping. 


c. To see each word. | 
Study Practise Words with mirror. 
. Study Sentences with mirror. 


oon 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY TONGUE 


TH—TONGUE-TO-TEETH 


For th, as in “thin” and “then,” the point of 
the tongue shows either between the teeth or 
just behind the upper teeth, 


Movement Words 


see, she, thee — tease, teach, teeth 
said, shed, then — éss, edge, éth 
sad, shad, that — has, hash, hath 
sin, shin, thin — miss, midge, myth 
suck, shuck, thug — us, hush, uth 
ars, arch, hearth 
noose, douche, tooth 
sort, short, thought 


Practise Words 


thief thump? hath north 

then thumb? pith? three 

than thaw myth? thrive 

that teeth hearth worth 

thin breath booth htth 
Sentences 


1. Procrastination is the thief of time. 2. 
Something is better than nothing. 3. The horse 
is as thin as a rail. 4. I hurt my thumb in the 
jamb of the door. 5. The rivers were swollen 
from the thaw. 6. How many teeth has the 
baby? 7. There is hardly a breath of air. 8. I 
am sure that the story is all a myth. 9. Have 
you a fire on the hearth? 10. Did you have 
charge of a booth at the fair? 11. “The north 
wind doth blow, and we shall have snow.” 
12. I will meet you at three o’clock. 13. How 
does your garden thrive this summer? 14. The 
house is worth seven thousand dollars. 15. 
This is the fifth time I’ve spoken to you. 


L—POINTED-TONGUE-TO-GUM 


For /, as in “leaf.” the point of the tongue 
touches the upper gum. The movement is seen 
as the tongue leaves the gum. 


Movement Words 
she, thee, lee — teach, teeth, deal 


shed, then, Jet — edge, éth, ell 
shad, that, Jad — hash, hath, Hal 


shin, thin, /it — midge, myth, mill 

shuck, thug, Juck = — hush, ith, hull 
shard, /ard — harsh, hearth, carl 
shoot, loot — douche, tooth, tool 
shook, Jook — push, pull 


short, thought, Jord — north, tall 


Practise Words 


leap large ell wall 
ledge loose® pal while 
lash1 lose® shrill whole5 
latch! look hull holed 
lift? law gnarl scow! 
lived2 feel4 cool boil 
Jump veal4 full lull 
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Sentences 


1. Can you leap across the brook? 2. I put 
the book on the window ledge. 3. The door is 
always on the latch. 4. I could hardly lift one 
foot after the other. 5. Will you have one 
lump of sugar in your coffee, or two? 6. The 
boys were flying a large kite. 7. The shoes are 
too loose for me. 8. Look before you leap. 
9. I laid down the law to him. 10. How do 
you feel this morning? 11. The house has a 
large ell on one side. 12. She has a very high 
shrill voice. 13. The ship was hull down upon 
the horizon. i4. There is a big gnarl on the 
trunk of the tree. 15. She was as cool as a 
cucumber. 16. She gave a full account of her 
adventure. 17. There is a high stone wall 
around the grounds. 18. I will see you while I 
am at the shore this summer. 19. That is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 20. Why do you 
scowl at me in that way? 21. Will you boil the 
potatoes for lunch? 22. There was a lull in 
the storm. 


T, D, N—FLAT-TONGUE-TO-GUM 


For ft, as in “tie,” d, as in “die,” and n, as in 
“nigh,” the flat edge of the tongue touches the 
upper gum. The teeth are close together, 
which makes the tongue movement a difficult 
one to see; sometimes reliance must be had 
upon the context. 


Movement Words 


thee, lee, tea — teeth, deal, deed 
then, let, fen — éth, ell, Ed 
that, lad, tan — hath, Hal, hat 


thin, lit, tin — kith, kill, kit 
thug, luck, tuck — ith, hull, hut 
lark, dark — hearth, carl, cart 
loot, toot — tooth, tool, toot 


look, took — pull, put 
thought, lawn, dawn — north, tall, taué 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the flat-tongue-to-gum movement (f, 
d, n) with the pointed-tongue-to-gum move- 
ment (/); notice (1) the wider lip and teeth 
opening for l, and (2) that the tongue shows 
more for / 


tea — lea meat — meal 
dive — life white — while 
dove — love hut — hull 
turn — learn pert — pearl 
noon — loon food — fool 


Also contrast the flat-tongue-to-gum move- 
ment (ft, d, n) with the tremor-at-corners 
movement (s, z); notice (1) that though the 
teeth are close together for both movements, 
they are closer for s and zs, (2) that s and z 
have the tremor-at-corners while ¢, d, and 
do not, and (3) that the tongue is not visible 
for s and z while for ¢, d, and n it may be seen 
as it touches the upper gum. 


team — seam peat — peace 
tie — sigh mite — mice 
ton — son mud — muss 
turf — surf pert — purse 
tooth — sooth moot — moose 


Practise Words 


teach tub? done’ 
tenl dump*® feat® darn9 
denl dumb? fed dart9 
netl dark plan® tart9 
dash tool plan#6 fruit 
dish2 took4 fin7 foot 
ditch? nook+ warn1l0 
niche2 talk ton8 wartlo 
Sentences 


1. Will you teach me to swim? 2. I caught 
the butterfly in the net. 3. You will have to 
make a dash for your car. 4. The automobile 
went over into the ditch. 5. Did you have a 
tub bath or a shower this morning? 6. The 
thunder storm made it almost dark as night. 
7. “A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use.” 8. I took a 
long walk this afternoon. 9. I shall have to 
talk the matter over with you. 10. I hope you 
will be on your feet again soon. 11. Have-you 
fed the cats today? 12. Where are you going 
to plant the rosebush? 13. Your new suit is a 
perfect fit. 14. Now. what have you done? 
15. “The Queen of Hearts, she made some 
tarts, upon a summer’s day.” 16. Are there 
many fruit trees on the farm? 17. You put 
your foot in it that time! 18. I warn you to 
look out for that man. 


DIPHTHONGS 


The diphthongs are 4d, 7, oy, ow, 6, and @. 

Each diphthong has two elements, one of 
which is always more emphatic and hence more 
prominent or noticeable than the other. It is 
this emphatic element that gives the eye the 
clue, but it is the unemphatic element that 
distinguishes the diphthong from the. funda- 
mental sound. 

There are three diphthongs of which the 
final element is a puckered movement, and 
there are three of which the final element is a 
relaxed and narrow movement. 


DIPHTHONGS WITH PUCKERED 
FINAL MOVEMENT 


Ow 


For ow, as in “how,” the first movement is 
like that for ah, as in “art,” the relaxed-wide ; 
but for ow this relaxed-wide movement is 
followed by a very evident puckered movement 
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Contrast Words 


Contrast this sound of ow with ah; notice 
the puckering of the lips for ow which ah does 
not have. 


doubt — dart 


mouse -—— mars 

pout -— part cow — Car 

loud — lard how — ha 

Practise Words 
mouth shout count® south 
found thou gown? fouls 
wound loud how fowl4 
round1 doubt? hour pound» 
rout town? house bound 
sound down2 couch mound 
Sentences 


i. “Open your mouth, and shut your eyes, 
and I will give you something to make you 
wise.” 2. Have you found out what the trouble 
is? 3. Have you wound the clocks this week? 
4. Do not put a square peg in a round hole. 
5. Can you hear the sound of my voice at all? 
6. You do not need to shout at me. 7. There 
was a loud knock at the door. 8. Are you 
going down town this afternoon? 9. Don’t 
count your chickens before they are hatched. 
10. How do you do? 11. At what hour shall I 
meet you? 12. “This is the house that Jack 
built.” 13. I think I will lie down on the couch 
for a while. 14. “When the wind is from the 
south, it blows the bait in the fish’s mouth.” 
1s. The air in the room was very foul. 16. I 
bought a pound of candy. 


LONG O 


For long 6, as in “go,” we have what may be 
described as a contracting puckered move- 
ment, beginning with a slight puckering and 
somewhat wide opening of the lips (like the 
puckered-wide for aw) and becoming more 


puckered. 
Movement Words 


bough, beau—ope 
vow, foe—cove 
wow, woe 
rout, rote 
sound, zone —house, hose 
shout, shoat —couch, coach 
thou, though —mouth, both 
loud, load —howl, hole 
now, no —out, oat 


Practise Words 


polel show toe3 rose 
bowl! though yoke4 poach 
mole! load? yolk4 both 
foam loan? cold stroll 
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woe lone? hope5 boat& 

roll no3 homed 

soap know? loaf poke 
Sentences 


1. You will have to pole the canoe up the 
stream, 2. The waves are capped with foam 
this morning. 3. You look very wobegone this 
afternoon. 4. Did you have a roll for break- 
fast? 5. Soap and water will wash out the 
stain. 6. Will you show me what you want me 
to do? 7. That takes a load off my shoulders. 
8. How much do you know about the matter? 
9. Did you ever drive a yoke of oxen? 10. We 
have had a very cold winter. 11. While there 
is life, there is hope. 12. I bought a loaf of 
bread. 13. Every rose has its thorn. 14. We 
drove over the mountain in the stage coach. 
15. Shall I poach the eggs for your breakfast? 
16. Will you take a stroll along the beach with 
me? 17. I will row the boat across the river 
one you. 18. Poke up the fire if you want it to 


LONG U 


The beginning element for long @, as in 
“mute,” is a very quick relaxed-narrow move- 
ment, which is followed by a very decided 
puckered movement, like that for long oo. 

As a rule, the relaxed-narrow element of 
long # cannot be seen after the following con- 
sonants, ¢ (tune), d (due), n (new), / (lieu), s 
(sue), th (thew); and then @ must be told 
from long oo by the context. 


Movement Words 


bough, beau, pew—cope, cube 
vow, foe, few 
house, hose, use 
couch, coach, huge 
mole, mule 
mount, moat, mute 


Practise Words 


pew cue hue2 huge 

fewl fume hew2 mule 

view! cube use mute 
Sentences 


1. How far is your pew from the front of 
the church? 2. We have a beautiful view from 
the porch. 3. I took my cue from you. 4. Do 
not fret or fume about that. 5. The blocks 
have the shape of a cube. 6. There were all 
the hues of the rainbow in the western sky. 
7. What is the use of crying over spilt milk? 
8. Thousands of years ago there were some 
huge monsters on the earth. 9. He is as 
stubborn as a mule. 10. I was mute with 
astonishment. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


CALL FOR THE NINTH SUMMER 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF: 


The Ninth Summer Meeting (€TI'wenty-sec- 
ond Annual Meeting) of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf will be held at the Rhode Island In- 
stitute for the Deaf, June 25 to July 2, next, 
inclusive. Miss Caroline A. Yale, of Clarke 
School, has charge, as chairman, of the literary 
program. Mr. Edwin G. Hurd, Principal of 
the Rhode Island School, is in charge of local 
arrangements at Providence. Both are actively 
engaged in the preparation of circulars giving 
full information of the literary exercises, of 
routes of travel, entertainment, etc., for distri- 
bution among the members. These circulars 
will be ready for distribution in the course of 
a short time, and will be mailed to all mem- 
bers, to various schools for the deaf, and to 
persons interested in the teaching of speech to 
deaf children. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which will be held toward the end of 
the regular sessions of the Summer Meeting, 
there will be nominated five directors, to serve 
three years, in place of the retiring directors 
whose terms expire in 1912, namely, Harris 
Taylor, A. L. E. Crouter, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
W. B. Mason, M. D., and Mary McCowen. In 
accordance with the constitution, nominations 
for the office of director must be made in 
writing and placed in the hands of both the 
President and Secretary at least one month 
prior to the date of election, and no person 
not so nominated shall be eligible to the office 
of director. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Association will be held immediately following 
the adjournment of the Annual Business Meet- 
ing. 

It is hoped that the meeting, which promises to 
be a very successful one, will be largely attended. 

A. L. E. Crourer, 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, President. 

Secretary. 


Mr. Douglas Keith Resigns 


Mr. Douglas Keith, for more than twenty 
years connected with the California School for 
the Deaf and Blind, and for the last two years 
its principal, has resigned, and Mr. William A. 
Caldwell, for many years the assistant princi- 


pal, has been put in provisional charge of the 
institution. In his letter of resignation Mr. 
Keith says in effect that he was appointed as 
an administrator and executive, rather than as 
a technically trained and specialized teacher, 
but that in view of the difference of opinion as 
to whether the institution could be successfully 
conducted on this basis, he believed it to be 
his duty to withdraw. Mr. Keith’s resignation 
followed the report on an inquiry conducted by 
the Governor of the State. The report found 
that the management of the school had been 
capable and honest, but that the law required 
more active teaching experience than Mr. 
Keith possessed. 


New School of Lip-Reading 


The Miille-Walle School of Lip-Reading for: 
Adult Deaf, Philadelphia Branch, has been 
opened. The school is located in the Estey 
Building, at Walnut and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, with Miss Mary C. Hoopes in 
charge. Miss Hoopes is a graduate of the 
Miiller-Walle Training School, conducted by 
Miss Martha Bruhn in Boston, and also has. 
some years of successful experience as a 
teacher of the deaf. 


The Convention’s Next Meeting 


The next meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf will be held 
at the School for the Deaf at Staunton, Va., 
in the summer of 1914. 


Mr. Blattner to Succeed Mr. Bangs 


Mr. D. F. Bangs is to be succeeded as Super- 
intendent of the North Dakota School for the 
Deaf by Mr. J. W. Blattner, who for many 
years has been principal of the Texas School 
for the Deaf. 


Character 


The cardinals of character are the four req- 
uisites; truth, kindness of heart, honor, right 
feeling. It does not follow that because a man. 
has polish he has real culture. A man who 
has a noble character will perform noble ac- 
tions. He may know nothing about manners, 
but he will make no mistake. Be the man and 
you will know how to act. Character is native 
ability; manners mean discipline. We must 
not neglect the discipline but we must first 
have character.—Dr. A. C. Shumacher. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Conducted by M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 


WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the er is 
explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Method of 
Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see PR. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used interchangeably with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The ee of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


INCORPORATED SEPTEMBER 16, 1890, IN NEW YORK 


Executive Offices: Volta Building, Volta Place and Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D. C. 


President: Editor: 
A. L. E. Crourer, LL. D. F. K. Noyss, 
Vice-Presidents: Volta Building, Washington, D.C. 
Epmunp Lyon, A. B., A. M., LL. B., Conteibutina Editor: 
CarouinE A. Yate, L. H.D., LL. D. 
Joiner, Boulder, Colo. 
Secretary: 
Z. F. Westervett, LL. D. Medical Correspondent: 
Treasurer: JAMES KERR Love, M. D., Glasgow. 


Corresponding Editors: 


Auditor: Maser E. Apams, A. B., Boston, Mass. 
Gupert H. Grosvenor, A. M. Tunis V. Arcuer, M. A., Sulphur, Okla. 
Acting General Secretary and Superin- Gruio Ferreri, Milan, Italy. 
tendent of the Volta Bureau. Amira I. Hopart, B.S., Delavan, Wis. 
. Harris TAayior,. P. Roorpa, Groningen, Holland. 
Volta Building, Washington, D.C. A. J. Story, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE: 


A. Graham Bell, LL. D., Inventor of the Telephone, Chairman, Washington. 

B. St. John Ackers, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 

Mrs. A. Graham Bell, Founder Aerial Experiment Asso., Washington, D.C. 

Richard Elliott, M. A., L. H. D., Chelmsford House, Ramsgate, England. 

Mary S. Garrett, Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before 
They Are of School Age, Philadelphia, Pa.; Founder of This School. 

Susan E. Hull, Editor, “Teacher of the Deaf,” Bexley, Kent, England. 

Martin H. Holt, Oak Ridge, N.C., President N. C. School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. A. T. Mills, Chefoo Deaf School ; First Teacher of the Chinese Deaf. 

Harriet B. Rogers, North Billerica, Mass. ; ; Pioneer American Oralist. 

R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee; Promoter Wisconsin Day Schools for the Deaf. 

Mary H. True, Bethel, Me.; an Early Speech-Teacher. 

Hon. S. Wesselius, Grand Rapids; Promoter Mich. Day Schools for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS: 


Term expires, 1912: Harris Taylor, Principal School for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New York City; A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent School 
for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor 
“The National Geographic Magazine”; W. B. Mason, M. D., Washington, 
D. C.; Mary McCowen, B. D., Supervising Principal Schools for the Deaf, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Term expires, 1913: David Fairchild, M. Sc., Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richard O. Johnson, Superintendent School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; Edmund Lyon, Inventor of the Lyon Phonetic. Manual, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Job Williams, L. H. D., Principal American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; Caroline A. Yale, Principal Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Term expires, 1914: Sarah Fuller, ex-Principal Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Mass.; E. McK. Goodwin, A. M., Superintendent School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C.; E. A. Gruver, A. M., Principal School for the Deaf, Rome, 
N. Y.; E. G. Hurd, A. M., Principal School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I.; 
Z. F. Westervelt, Superintendent School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A CONDENSED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ‘ 


OF 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


PRICE LIST—REVISED 
(The first prices are to members ;<the second, to non-members.’ Discounts to teachers who are members and to the trade) 


I. The Science of Speech. 
(See also “Works of Prof. A. M. Bell.’’) 
Articulation and Lip-Reading. A se- 


ries of lessons containing instructions for 
teaching the essential sounds of speech, with 
copious exercises. Intended as a guide for 


teachers and friends of deaf children. 
Richard Elliott. Second edition, revised. 
ae, 8vo., pp. 115. et. 50 cts.; 

Facial Speech-Reading. Hermann 
Gutzmann. 1892. 8vo., pp. 41. Paper. 
§ cts.; 10 cts. 


Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary English Sounds. Caroline A. Yale. 
Second re 1907. 8vo., pp. 8 Paper. 
25 cents; 30 cts, 

Some Suggestions about Lip- -Reading; 

Mary Davis Jones. Mirror Practice as an 
i d to Lip-Reading; by Mildred Kendedy. 
1908. 8vo., pp.15. Paper. 10 cts.; 15 cts. 

Speech-Reading for the Deaf—not Dumb. 
A book for the use of those who have be- 
come Deaf after having acquired a full 
e of the English Langua, ~ 
o vo., pp. 166. Cloth. $1.75; 
ons 


II. Selected Works of Prof. Alexander 
Melville 


Class Primer of English Visible 
Speech, for Tonitunctiectiont” the exact pro- 
nunciation of the language to natives or 
foreign learners, and for teaching children 
and illiterate adults to read in a few days. 
A. M. Bell. 4to, pp. 8. 5 cts.; 10 cts. 

lish Visible peech in 12 Lessons. 
M. Bell, Third edition. 1907. Volta 
Bureau. 16mo., pp. 80. Boards. 50 cts.; 
Essays, and on Elocution. 
M. Bell. 1886. pp. 212. Cloth. 

00; $1.25. 

Facial Speech Reading and Articula- 
tion Teaching. A Second edi- 

16mo., pp. 39. 20 cts. ; 


A self-corrector and 
Teachers’ Manual. A.-M. Bell. Fifth edi- 
16mo., pp. 71. Cloth. 50 cts.; 


Manual of Vocal al Paysiology 
and Visible Speech. A. 1. Third 
16mo., pp. = Boards. 50 


tion. 1903. 


Faults o of Speech. 


edition. 1904. 


Cts.; 60 cts. 
Principles of Elocution, with exercises 


and notations. A, M. Seventh 
tion. 1899. 8vo., pp. 0; $1. 75. 
ictionary 


of Speech and 

ounds, including directions and exer- 
cises for the cure of stammering and cor- 
rection of all faults of articulation. A. 
Bell. Fifth edition. 1900. 8vo., pp. 296. 
$1.50; $1.7 

Science of Speech. A. M. Bell. 1897. 
16mo., pp. 56. Boards. 40 cts,; 50 cts. 

Sounds and their Relations. Speech 
illustrated by means of Melville Bell Sym- 
bols. A. M. Bell. 4to., pp. 103. 
Cloth. $2.00; $2.50. 


1894. 


| 


III. Special Publications. 


American Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. A translation from the 
Italian. G. Ferreri. 1908, 8vo., pp. 159. 
Cloth. $1.1 -50. 

Dumb N “fi r; the Romance of 
the Fred De tend. 
— 8vo., pp. 285. Cloth. 
,$1.00; $1.50. 

of American Schools for the 

I 
The set, $2. a: 


sarsiiss of the Deaf in America. 
E. A. Fay. 8vo., pp. 528. 
from $s. Cloth. 0; 
Raindrop. A We llection of Won- 
der Tales for Young People. Second edition, 
revised and illustrated. Volta Bureau. 1910. 
4to, pp. 430. Cloth. $2.00; $2.50. 


IV. Education and the Deaf. 
A Classified Picture Vocabulary for Deaf 


Children. A selected series of typical object 
illustrations with vocabularies and progress- 
ive language lessons and reading exercises. 
S. Kutner. 8vo.; pp. 120. Cloth. 45 cts.; 
Arnold’s Education of the ‘Deaf. 
Manual~ for ‘Teachers. Revised and 
written by A. dager ig 8vo., pp. 382. 
et. 
e for the eal. ‘A book for the 
a ‘ot teachers, containing a series of Notes 
Prineiples underlying the Education 
be = Leaf, and the Outlines of a Course 
f upon those 
8vo., pp. 186. Cloth. et. 
1 755 2.00 
Philips’ Picture Primer for Deaf Child- 
ren. Embracing practically all the sounds in 
the English language, with exercises consist- 
ing of single words. S, Kutner. 1908. 8vo., 
pp. 55. Cloth. 3o0cts.: 45 cts. 
Ry 


Early Period 
8vo., pp. 80. 


Teaching 
During the 
Lydia Roe. 
cts.; 60 cts. 


V. Miscellaneous Publications. 


Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
Symbols. Illustrated. Compiled and edited 
1909. 8vo., p 75 1.00. 

Mechanism of Speech. Lectures de- 
livered before the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, to which is appended a paper on 
vowel theories. Alexander Graham Bell, 

133. 
Visible. ‘Charts (three), 1g at. 


Vowel and Consonantal. Paper. 
Bell. 60 cts.; 75 cts 

Lessons in Lip-Reading for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Revised Edward B. 
8vo., pp. 133. Illus. Cloth. rgog9. 
6c. postage. $1.10; $1.25. 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, GiaeaaeBSD 8 INC., WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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